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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


seem to be in the offing. 
Undismayed by the fact that the Treasury is 
running in the red at unprecedented figures and 
that public works programs and other panaceas have 
still failed to bring employment to the 10,000,000 per- 
sons out of jobs, the Administration embarks on 
more “reforms.” The control of corporations and the 
control of credit and bank deposits are now sought by 
bureaucracy. 
I The threat to investments is ignored. The business 
and economic structure, it is reasoned, can appar- 
ently stand any kind of surgery and live. 

But while the forces of natural 
recovery, and the  recuperative 
power which America has shown in 
the last several months are bring- 
ing about certain forward move- 
ments, the tendency now is to reverse the process. 


Pier of greater instead of less uncertainty 


NEW “REFORM” 
THREATS REVIVE 
UNCERTAINTIES 


¢ Touch the fundamentals of sound lending by banks 
and you touch the mainspring of public confidence. 
¢ Touch the right to own securities and to express 
-+ that ownership in a holding company or any other 
kind of corporation that is not engaged in a restraint 
of trade and you have revived the uncertainties which 
started the deflationary movement of 1931 and 1932. 


The need for change and revision of our economic 

life and the importance of developing a greater 

social responsibility on the part of the individual and 

the corperate group of individuals may be conceded but 
iContinwed on Page 3, Goitwmn 1) 
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The cost of living for the average family is mount- 
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The Citizen Tackles Budget-balancing 


nave increased farm income more than NRA has ad- 
ing, particularly food and clothing. Processing taxes vanced wages. An article appears on page 3. 
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March of the IW ews 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


forces gird themselves for the battle in Congress 

as a banking bill which would centralize the 

power of Federal Reserve System meets sharp 
opposition in the Senate committee room. 


A BUSY week in Washington! Administration 


Old Age Pensions! Anxious for more Government 

money, efforts are made to reshape the security bill 
and Secretary Morgenthau, fearful lest generous advo- 
cates will bankrupt the future, hurries to the White 
House. 

After long travail a new Blue Eagle pecks at its 

shell; NRA councillors draft a measure for renewed 
life and the legislators look it over in the rough. 
g Organized labor thunders at the White House spokes- 

man but clears its throat and offers to start all over 
with the President. The Auto Code is announced and 
shouts and murmurs of discontent are heard in the 
distance. 

| A bill to squeeze the last drop of water out of the 

Utility Holding Companies—and indeed squeeze 
them out of existence—is introduced. 

The Works and Relief bill comes very near turning 

into a “dole” bill, is savéd by a tie vote and then be- 
comes a target for amendment writers, while editorial 
opinion of the nation’s press registers its objections to 
Federal control. 


¢ Chester Davis, Triple A head, clips his left wing. 


Gg These subjects and others that affeet your welfare 
will be found on pages which follow, 
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Stormy Path of Relief Bill 

Narrowly escaping a major mutilation, the 
4.880 million dollar Work Relief Bill plows its way 
through the Senate Committee. 

The escape: An amendment proposed in com- 
mittee cutting the appropriation in half and re- 
stricting its use to relief payments. It is lost by a 
tie vote—10 to 10. 

With the present relief funds reported to be 
exhausted on Feb. 10, critics of the bill try to 
detach the 880 million dollar relief money sec- 
tion, gain time for considering the work relief 
portion. The Administration insists on the bill 
as a unit, finds another 50 million dollars for 
FERA to calry on 

One amendment wins: Prevailing wage rates 
to be paid. This means shorter hours at higher 
rates, but not more than $50 a month, says the 
Administration. Reconsideration is promised. 


x “ * 


Pensions Run a Gauntlet 

Old-age pension legislation runs the gauntlet 
of the cost accountants. 

In the House Committee hearings on the Eco- 
nomic Security Bill, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau calculates the present bill will leave 
the Government in the red. He proposes a pay 
roll tax rising from 2 to 6 per cent in 12 years in- 
stead of the bill's tax rising from 1 to 5 per cent 
in 20 years 

Even this change would leave out payments to 
transients, domestic servants, and farm laborers. 

Townsend plan advocates, wanting $200 a 
month for ail over 60, prepare to combat unfavor- 
able actuarial figures. 


* , - 


Blow At Holding Companies 

Prospective death knell of most utility holding 
companies is sounded in the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Bill, leading toward a long-foreshadowed goal of 
the Administration’s power policy. Death date is 
set for January 1, 1940. 

Required immediately would be registration of 
all holding companies with the Securities and 





Underwood & Underwood 
“TAX BIGNESS” 

Public utility holding companis are not sacred 

to Senator Burton K. Wheeler who is advocat- 

ing legislation designed to do away with giant 
holding companies. 


Exchange Commission; to whose eyes all opera- 
tions and contracts would be open. 

This is half the program. The other half, soon 
to be placed before Congress, is a special tax on 
the income of holding companies. 


a ‘ * 


Banks and Uncle Sam 

Vast new powers over credit, the lifeblood of 
the Nation's economic system, would be concen- 
trated in the Federal Reserve Board by a bank- 
ing bill making its debut in Congress. It ex- 
presses the Administration's purpose. 

Some of the powers: 

Veto power on choice of the executive heads of 
the Reserve Banks. These were formerly chosen 
by the banks, which are privately owned. 

Control over “open market operations”—buy- 
ing and selling of Government bonds—by which 
money may be pumped out for use or withdrawn 
from it. 

Recommendation of rediscount rates, by which 
borrowing may be stimulated or discouraged. 

On the Federal Reserve Board, thus strength- 
ened, the Government would keep a directing 
hand through power of appointment and removal 
of half the members. 


* * * 


Gunning for the Blue Eagle 

Two more years of life for the Blue Eagle is 
the Administration’s request being prepared for 
Congressional action. 

Under the plan, balance of power in the busi- 
ness-Government partnership would incline to- 
ward the Administration. To it would go author- 
ity to impose simplified codes, covering hour and 
wage limits, and a measure of power for price 
fixing. The collective bargaining clause would 
be untouched. 

Watching for the bill in Congress, two groups 
keep their powder dry. - The groups: 

Champions of the small-business man, led by 
Senator Borah. 

Labor supporters, who want equal employe rep- 
resentation on code authorities, the majority rule 
written into the collective bargaining clause, the 
30-hour week 
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| What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
Current Happenings and What They Mean + 7 
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Sixty-nine Centsa—and Billions 

In taut suspense the markets of the Nation 
await the Supreme Court’s decision on the gold 
clause cases. Plans are laid to close the ex- 
changes if necessary. 

The Treasury and Justice Departments declare 
themselves ready for any outcome. Sealed orders 
go to Congressional leaders for immediate action. 

Object of all plans: That the additional 69 
cents on each dollar in gold contracts shall not 
be paid 


* * 


A. F. of L. vs. Industry 

The American Federation of Labor gets its 
answer from the President on two major de- 
mands regarded by it as essential to its pur- 
pose. The demands: 

1. Abolish the Automobile Labor Board and 
scrap minority representation for collective bar- 
gaining in the industry in favor of the majority 
rule. Answer: No. 

2. Remove S. Clay Williams, a representative 
of industry, from the Administrative Board of 
the NRA. Answer: No. 

To both demands industry was firmly opposed. 

The A. F. of L. shifts its attention to Congress, 
where the kecovery Act, to which both these de- 
mands relate, will soon be submitted for exten- 
sion or modification. 


* * * 


NRA Looks At Auto Industry 

NRA's report of the automobile industry, asked 
by the President, presents a picture of great 
technical efficiency but unsatisfactory human re- 
lations. Of its recommendations, one only was 
adopted in renewal of the code—auto shows in 
October instead of January to level out the peaks 
of production. 

Chief findings: 

New machinery replacing workers at an accel- 
erating pace. 

“Speed up” beyond human capacity to pro- 
duce day by day. 

“Terrorism” on account of insecurity of em- 
ployment and failure to give reasons for dismis- 
sal, a situation not satisfactorily met by the Au- 
torigbije Labor Board. 


* ” + 
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War On the Commerce Front 

A new note in foreign trade. A lower tariff 
treaty with Brazil is signed, but Russia is barred 
from taking advantage of the reduction on man- 
ganese. 

Why? Because Russia discriminates against 
the United States, says Secretary of State Hull, 
in reducing to a minimum its purchases here. 
The breakdown in negotiations for settlement of 
the Russian debt is the occasion. 

The action is prophetic. Other nations dis- 
criminating against American trade, asserts Mr 
Hull, likewise will be barred from profiting 
through traiff reductions as additional trade 
treaties are negotiated. 





Wide World 
“HELP THE WEAK STATES" 
Contending that some States are unable to 
raise funds for old-age security, Dr. Frank P, 
Graham, Chairman of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security, tells the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that it is up to the Federal Government 
to aid those States. 


No Deal With Germany 

The great barter deal with Germany is dead 
Proposed was an exchange of 500,000 bales of 
cotton in return for 25 per cent in cash and the 
rest in German manufactured goods. These 
would be sold on the American market. Then 
came the protests from manufacturers and im- 
porters. The President announces that the deal 
might violate the anti-dumping law, which pro- 
hibits sale here of goods. below the prices in the 
country of origin. Not that way, it would appear, 
lies the path out of the foreign trade impasse. 


‘+k * 


Gold and Silver Puzzle 

Silver monetary stockarSt ube United States 
"pass one billion dollars'*“@toek of gold exceeds 
eight billion dollars. The silver purchase pro- 
gram imposes on the President the duty of pur- 
chasing silver up to one-third the value of the 
gold. How much more ‘silver must he buy? 
Answer: About one and two-thirds billion dol- 
lars’ worth. 

Another way out would be to get rid of part of 
the gold stock, but how to do that is a puazle 
in its own right. 


The Last AAA Round-up 


The last steer has been bought in the cattle 
purchase program of the Agricultural Adjust- 





ment Administration. Here are some of the 
things it did: 

Spent 108 million dollars to buy animals, many 
of which might have perished from last Sum- 
mer’s drought. 

Contributed the cattle for relief purposes. 

With help of the drought, reduced cattle on 
farms from 67 million to 57 million, raised 
their prices by 25 per cent. Cattle wealth o/ 
farmers now exceeds the pre-drought figure by 
en estimated 6 per cent. 


+ . * 


An AAA Shake-up 

An internal reorganization of the Agricultura: 
Adjustment Administration leaves out several of- 
ficials described as “left wing” representatives. 
One of them is General Counsel Jerome Frank, 
closely associated with Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture Tugwell. 

To the outside, it means less pressure on proc- 
essors of farm products to compel them to open 
their books to examiners, keep down their profits 


7 7 ” 


Soft Coal—Public | tility ? 

Soft coal as a public utility enters the arena of 
Congressional debate. Without specific Admin- 
istrative backing, a bill, sponsored by Senator 
Guffey, (Dem.), of Pennsylvania, follows closely 
the recommendations of the National Resources 
Board, which the President calls a guide for long- 
range national planning. 

The bill calls for: 

Fair wages, fair prices, set by a coal commis- 
sion. 

Labor disputes to be settled by a three-man 
board appointed by the President. 

Purchase of a national coal reserve, under the 
Secretary of the Interior, from a 300 million dol- 
lar fund raised by a bond issue. This would re- 
tire marginal mines from production. 


* 7 ° 


Civil Service Reforms 

Two steps toward civil service reform as the 
need for skilled administration comes more 
clearly into view: 

1. For postmasters of the first three classes, 
civil service qualification before reappointment. 
An Administration bill would make the change, 
effective after January 1, 1938. Reappointment 
would be during satisfactory conduct of office, 
not for four years, as at present. In prospect is 
restriction for one of patronage’s greenest fields. 

2. For workers in emergency agencies, sched- 
uled to become permanent, civil service require- 
ments. This is still in the planning stage. but 
the House Civil Service Committee reports Presi- 
dential approval of a projected bill. 


+ * a 
‘Teeth’ for Investigators 


A sharp set of teeth is given to Congressional 
commissions of inquiry against unwilling wit- 
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That— 


The Borah resolution to authorize a 
Senate investigation of alleged re- 
ligious persecution in Mexico will 
probably “die” in the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 


” * a“ 


That— 


An effort will be made to get 
one of the World War bonus bills 
in some form out of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means for 
consideration as soon as the House 
disposes of the Administration’s 
economic security bill. 


* * 7 


That— 

Officials of the Federal Reserve 
Board asked that salaries of fu- 
ture appointees to the Board be 
raised from the present $12,000 a 
year to $20,000. The Administra- 
tion does not think they should 
get more than Cabinet members 
** * hence, the pending bill reads 
$15,000. 


That— 

The Economic Security Bill may be 
amended to exclude from old age 
pension assessments all religious 


. 





workers who contribute to a pri- 
vate fund which pays higher an- 
nuities than the Government’s bill 
provides. 


That— 

Before last week’s shake-up in the 
Consumers’ Counsel office of the 
AAA, members of that unit would 
openly criticize official AAA poli- 
cies at hearings out in the coun- 
try. On one occasion AAA repre- 
sentatives, finding a Consumers’ 
Counsel representative present, 
packed up and went home. 


* - * 


That— 

The PWA and Department of In- 
terior espionage system is “so se- 
cret” that the grapevine leading 
from headquarters sometimes care 
ries to the suspected official, with- 
in a few hours from the start, 
news that his telephone wires are 
being tapped and his activities 
shadowed. 


That— 

Reciprocal trade negotiators think 
they could get important results 
in reviving foreign trade if only 
internatonal currency .) Olicies 





could be brought into adjustment. 
They are concerned over the pos- 
sibility of a break-up in the gold 
bloc. 


That— 

The now much debated five billion 
dollars works program bill actually 
was drafted in the Treasury De- 
partment. But policies written in- 
to the draft were drawn from 
many New Deal minds including 
Donald Richberg, Jerome Frank, 
Corrington Gill, Benjamin Cohen, 
Thomas Corcoran and others. Of- 
ficials were proud of the technical 
drafting job. 


That— 

The present spending by Govern- 
ment without added taxes to raise 
reyenue may be misleading tax- 
payers. Plans are being laid to 
increase taxes drastically when of- 
ficials are convinced that the big 
turn toward prosperity has arrived. 
The idea is to hold off on new taxes 
in the midst of the depression; in- 
crease on the way up out of the 
depression. 


That— 
The RFC, in comparison to any 
other major Government depart- 
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ment, has the least pressure put'on 
it by Congressmen for favors. Jesse 
Jones keeps insisting to his offi- 
cials that “loans must be sound”. 
In following his orders, RFC lend- 
ers find that Senators take off the 
“heat” when facts and figures are 
shown them. 


That— 

Many officials in the Administra- 
tion say privately that the very 
people who are demanding the 
Government stop increasing its 
debt and balance its budget are 
the ones responsible for the in- 
crease in the Government’s debt. 
They add that the Government 
has had to lend money to take 
care of those the banks will not 
accommodate. 


* * * 


That— 

Pressure is being brought to in- 
sert in the Economic Security bill 
a prevision that the waiting period 
before unemployment insurance 
becomes effective be limited. That 
if this is not done States might 
pass laws with long waiting periods 
which would tend to keep reserves 
up and enable employers to cease 
making contributions. 





nesses. This is the effect of the Supreme Court's 
ruling that punishment may be imposed if re- 
fusal to submit data hinders prospective legisla- 
lation. 

To William P. MacCracken, wno permitted re- 
moval from his files of letters wanted in the air 
mail investigation, it means ten days in jail. 


* * * 


A 1,000-mile Yardstick 

A new “yardstick” proposal, this time for 
measuring the cost of distributing natural gas: 
A pipe line to Detroit from Texas, where a bil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas are reported to be 
going to waste daily in petroleum operations 
The proposer is PWA Administrator Ickes 

Not yet available are the 50 million dollars 
which the project would cost, but fighting its 
way through Congress is the 4,880-million-dollar 
Work Relief Bill. It gives the right to acquire 
land by condemnation—a necessity for carrying 
out Mr. Ickes’ proposal 


* * * 


‘Subsistence Industries’ 


To give economic stability to subsistence home- 
stead settlements, business advisers to the De- 
partment of Commerce recommend loans to sea- 
sonal industries for relocating in these settle- 
ments. A revolving loan fund of 2'2 million dol- 
lars is proposed. Advantages claimed: 

For workers, an opportunity to earn wages for 
supplementing subsistence from land. 

For companies, lower overhead on account of 
rural location 

For cities, relief from the burden of the sea- 
sonally unemployed 

In transmitting the report to the President, 
Secretary of Commerce Roper notes a disadvan- 


Underwood & Underwood | 
“REFORM FOR RECOVERY” 

To make the Nation's banking system capable 
of withstanding depressions, Marriner 5S, | 
Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, | 
feels that the banking laws should be amended. | 


tage—damage to city real estate values. He sug- 
gests an amendment—establishment of rural 
branch factories, not relocation of the enterprise. 


* »* * 


War On the Smuggler 

To circumvent liquor smuggling on the Cana- 
dian borde:, an international control plan goes 
into operation, said by the President to be unique 
in history. Traveling together in an airplane, 
an American and a Canadian officer “get their 
man” in whichever territory he happens to be. 

Still another weapon being forged against the 
smuggling bootlegger: A bill in Congress that 
would prohibit smuggling offenses against for- 
eign nations, provided they adopt a reciprocal 
arrangement. It is aimed at stopping foreign 
bootleg shipments at their source—the foreign 
port. 

Revenue losses to the United States from 
smuggled liquor: an estimated 50 million dol- 
lars a year. 


* * * 


\ Wire-radio Plan 

Because American wire and radio companies 
are privately owned competitors they are played 
off against each other by foreign companies hav- 
ing monopolies when deals are made for con- 
nection facilities. So the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission asserts. Its remedy, in a bill 
reported out to the Senate: To make all such 
agreements between American and foreign com- 
panies subject to the Commission’s approval. 

Talked of first was bringing about a merger of 
American companies into a monopoly. Proposed 
legislation is all that is left of the original plan. 


* * * 


Rays of Hope For Home Owner 

Another 1', billion dollars are scheduled for 
the use of the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation, 
as bills with Administrative backing enter Con- 
gress. The money will be raised by sale of bonds 
guaranteed by the Government 

This money is for distressed home owners faced 
with mortgage foreclosures. Other real estate 
owners wanting credit get two rays of hope 

One is a provision for extending modernization 
loans, under the Federal Housing Administration, 
for alterations on larger buildings, including in- 
Stallation vf industrial machinery. 

The other is a reduction in the minimum 
capital requirements for national mortgage as- 
Sociations. Their work is to deal in insured mort- 
gages. Chief trouble is that none of them have 
been organized. 

* . x 
Child Labor—States No. 23 and 24 

The Child Labor Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is ratified by Idaho and Indiana. Ratifica- 
tions still needed—12. 
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(Continued from Page 1] 


the refusal to meet these chal- 
lenges in constitutional ways is 
breaking down the confidence of 
the entrepreneur. It is causing 
a hoarding of capital at a time 
when the drive should be to en- 
courage investment of funds— 
to revive the incentive for the 
equity owner without whom there 
can be no real recovery. 


Congress is tak- 
COURT NOW ing its cue from the 
MAIN ANCHORpresident and more 
OF SECURITY cues from the pres- 

sure groups who 
may not think they are bringing 
on printing press money but 
whose maneuvers certainly siug- 
gest such a contingency. 


| In the background is the Su- 
preme Court of the United 
States. Its words have been and 
are being awaited with anxiety 
on all phases of the New Deal’s 
extraordinary seizure of power 
entirely apart from gold clause 
cases and the like. 


| The Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions may have more to do 
with bringing back public con- 
fidence than any single act of the 
government in the last two years. 
For reaffirmation of the fact that 
law is law and rights are rights 
will make business feel that there 
is, after all, a higher authority 
than the politicians and the dis- 
ciples of expediency who reign 
in our midst. 


In the long run Congress will 

play its rightful part too as an 
aroused public opinion demands 
that legislative independence be 
resumed. But this is perhaps 
years off—not months. 


The Administra- 
SOUND PLAN tion’s work relief 
LACKING IN program is dawd- 
RELIEF BILL ling along but 
there is no special 
reason for rejoicing when it does 
push its way through Congress. 
For there is no coordinated plan 
to use the $4,800,000,000. 
q Worrying about the outcome 
of the gold decisions has un- 
questionably set business back 
and delayed commitments. But 
the failure of the Administration 
to make up its mind what it 
wants to do about the NRA has 
also been a negative factor of 
major consequence. 


The President’s firm attitude 

on collective bargaining and 
his defiance of the A. F. of L. is 
reassuring to those employers 
who feel that Mr. Roosevelt’ will 
stay hitched. But the signifi- 
cant announcement that the au- 
tomobile code lasts only until 
June has been taken to mean that 
substitute legislation putting all 
labor relations under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
will soon be pressed. 


FLOUNDERING = Should this be the 

COURSE AIDS case, more strikes 

AGITATORS and lockouts may be 
expected. 

Perhaps the only people who 
are happy about all of this are 
the Huey Longs and the Town- 
sends and the Father Coughlins. 
They make more converts to their 
respective causes when the Roose- 
velt Administration flounders 
than when it moves definitely 
toward recovery. And for the next 
few weeks especially this will be 
the inevitable course of an Ad- 
ministration that has left both its 
right and left flanks unprotected. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 


For Cit 








Brighter Days for the Farmer—Outlook | 


‘THE income of both farm and city | 


dwellers has 
last 18 months, 


> 
the 


increased during | 
but a fatter | 


pocketbook for the city resident has | 


not meant an increase in the amount 
of goods he can buy. 


While the progress toward recov- | 


ery has restored to the farmer much 
of the purchasing power he lost 
after 1929, the plight of the city 
man has grown worse. Advances 


in the prices of the goods he uses | 
have been more rapid than his in- | 

| creases in pay. 
The first major rise in the cost of | 


living came shortly after the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
tration approved the code for the 
textile industry and clothing costs 
shot upward. During the succeed- 
ing months advances in clothing 
and food, with minor advances in 
the other items which make up the 
average budget have increased the 
cost of living more than 10 per cent 
above the level of the early part of 
1933. 


HIGHER COSTS OF LIVING 


During the last half of 1934 the 
rise in the cost of living slowed 
down, amounting to approximately 2 
per cent. 

Last month the effect of the 
drought in curtailing the supply of 
meats and some other farm prod- 
ucts became evident and prices of 
these products showed a marked in- 
crease, amounting to about 14 per 
cent in the case of meats. 

The index of retail 


point since Oct. 15, 1931, and the 





food prices | 
of the Bureau is now at the highest 


prospect is for a continued rise in | 


the cost of the foods which have 
been affected by the drought. 

How will this prospective rise af- 
fect the city dweller? Will it cause 


| an additional decline in his purchas- 


ing power? 


Here is the way a $1,000 budget | 


allocated on living costs in the first 
months of 1933 would have to be 
adjusted to correspond to the in- 
crease in prices by January, 1935: 


MORE MONEY BUYS LESS 


It would be necessary for the city 
man to spend $1,105 to buy the 
goods he could have bought for $1,- 
000 in 1932. The farmer would have 
to spend $1,220 to obtain the same 
goods he could have bought for 
$1,000. 

To offset the $105 increase in the 


y Dweller Less Favorable as Food 
Prices Lead Advances 





and to the processing taxes, al- 
though the taxes do not in them- 
Selves impose a major burden on 
the consumer. 

The wheat processing tax, 
amounting to about half a cent for 
@ pound of bread, largely has been 
paid by the consumer. Producers, 
it is pointed out, bear most of the 
cost of the processing tax on hogs, 
amounting to 4% cents for each 
pound of pork. 

Some of the provisions of the in- 
dustrial codes under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act have had 
the effect of eliminating price com- 
petition and raising operating costs, 
according to the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board of the NRA, and in so 
far as this is true the codes have 
acted to raise prices. 

A larger part of the price increase 
which has occurred during the last 
nine months is attributed to the 
drought. 


MOVEMENT OF FOOD PRICES 


When the effect of the drought 
became apparent last Summer there 
was a temporary flurry in food prices 
and the trend continued upward 
until the middle of September. At 
that time it became apparent that 
the supplies of foodstuffs were prac- 
tically normal except for several 
products of the drought regions. 

The marketing of drought area 
livestock during the Autumn kept 
prices of meat from rising and the 
trend of food prices was downward 
until the end of 1934. 

Shortages exist in supplies of cat- 
tle, hogs, lamb, butter, milk, and 
poultry products but there is a nor- 
mal or more than normal supply of 
other foodstuffs, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is pointed out by Department 
officials that the drought has upset 
the normal cycle in the production 
of livestock and the result may be a 
decline in supplies for several years 
to come, although high prices will 
cause an increase in production. 


USE OF SUBSTITUTES 


If meats, dairy products and other 
items normally included in the diet 
of the average American family, be- 
come too high there is always the 
possibility of substitution of cheaper 
foods. 

While the demand for such food- 


| stuffs as bread remains fairly con- 


cost of goods the average city dweller | 


can count on an increase of $80 in 
his annual income, if his income for 
this year equals that of 1934. This 
means that he lacks $25 of having 
enough money to buy the amount 
of goods included in his $1,000 bud- 
get for 1932. 

The difference in the ratios of in- 
crease in the cost of living for farm- 


| ers aS compared with the cost of 


living for the city dwellers is ex- 
plained by the fact that certain 
items in the budget of the average 
farm family have increased more in 


price than have items in the budget 
of the average city family. 


BUYING POWER OF FARMER 


To offset the increase of $220 in 
living costs the farmer has an in- 
crease of $620 in annual income, on 
the basis of annual income during 
1934. The farmer who spent $1,000 
in 1932 now can obtain the same 
amount of goods with his income 


| and still have $400 left. 


This increase in the farm income 
brings the purchasing power of the 
farmer more in line with that of 
the urban dweller, although his 
purchasing power during 1934, ac- 
cording to Louis H. Bean, Economic 
Advisor of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, was still 23 
per cent less than that of the city 
man. 

A portion of the sharp rise in the 
price of foodstuffs during the last 





two years is attributed directly to 
the AAA program of crop reduction 
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stant regardless of price fluctua- 
tions, Department officials point out 
that the average family prefers to 
use substitutes rather than pay ex- 
cessive prices for meats. 

Potatoes, onions, cabbages, and a 
few other food products are cheaper 
than a year ago. There has been a 
rise in the price of citrus fruits and 
certain types of early vegetables be- 
cause of the freeze in Southeastern 
States during December, but except 
for products from this area, supplies 
of vegetables are normal or above. 


PRICES NOW AND LATER 


Following are the prices of several 
principal foods as given by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on Jan. 15, 
1935, Jan. 16, 1934, and a forecast of 
prices this Spring based on the of- 
ficial belief that farm prices will re- 
turn to “parity” with industrial 
prices. The prices are listed in the 
order mentioned: 

Milk, quart, 11.9 cents; 11.1; and 
12.5; butter, pound, 37.6 cents; 25.5; 
and 39.5; round steak, pound, 30.4 
cents; 24.4; and 38.3; leg of lamb, 
pound, 26.9; 21.5; and 38.2; smoked 
ham, 23.9 cents; 11.8; and 30.3; eggs, 
dozen, 37.6 cents; 29.9; and 38; 
bread, white, pound, 8.3 cents; 7.9; 
and 9; flour, pound, 5.1 cents; 4.7; 
and 5.3; potatoes, pound, 1.8 cents; 
and 3.4; oranges, dozen, 29 
cents; 27.8; and 40; corn, number 2 
can, 12.5 cents; 11; and 15; to- 


| matoes, number 2 can, 10.3 cents; 


9.9; and 14.6. 


AVERAGE PRICES IN 51 CITIES 

Bureau of Labor Statistics data on 
average food prices in 51 cities of the 
United States reveal the following 
percentages of increase in major 
groups of foodstuffs during the pe- 
riod between Jan. 15, 1934, and the 
Same date this year: meats, 29; 
eggs, 26; dairy products, 17; cereals, 
6; coffee, sugar, and other miscel- 
laneous items, 14. 

Lard has showed the largest price 
gain among major food products, 
advancing 83 per cent during the 
year. The second largest increase 
has been shown in butter prices, 
with a rise of approximately 50 per 
cent. 

Pork products have made the 
largest price gain among meats, with 
average prices about one-half 
greater than a year ago. 

Fruits and vegetables alone among 





years was equally distributed be- 
tween 1933 and 1934. 

If food prices are restored this 
Spring to parity with industrial 
prices, the average family expendi- 
ture for food, instead of amounting 
to $18.13 as it did in May, 1934, may 
rise to more than $26. 

From the middle of December un- 
til the middle of January, the aver- 
age family expenditure for food- 
stuffs, as computed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, increased from 
$19.08 to $19.78. 

Department officials point out that 
while the city consumer may tem- 
porarily be pinched by the rising 





price of foodstuffs, ultimately the 
upward trend will be to his benefit. 

These officials explain that for 
several years following 1929 the city 
man got the benefit of extremely low 
food prices in relation to wages and 
other prices. 

The rise in food prices represents 
progress toward the goal which 
Congress set for the AAA—a normal 
price relationship between what the 
farmer sells and what he has to 
buy. 

If the farmer is given a more ade- 
quate income he will become a bet- 
ter customer for city products. As 
the farmer buys, trade is restored 





and the city consumer may expect 
wage increases sufficient to offset 
the increased cost of foodstuffs. 


COSTS WITH LITTLE CHANGE 


The comparatively small rise in 
sundries, rent, and fuel and light 
is attributed to the fact that prices 
for these items have remained 
nearer the 1929 levels than have the 
prices of foods and clothing. 

Rent today averages about 2 per 
cent more than in 1913, while food 
prices are 15 per cent higher. Cloth- 
ing is about one-third more in cost 
furniture and other house furnish- 
ing goods are two-thirds higher, 








“THE COST OF LIVING vs. CITY AND COUNTRY BUDGETS. 


while miscellaneous expenses are 
nearly twice as high as in 1913. 

In the view of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace the rise 
in food prices this year may cause 
an increase of 6 or 7 per cent in 
living expenses. 

But although the increase in the 
cost of food may temporarily pinch 
the city consumer, in the long run 
it merely means that the return of 
normal trade relationships between 
the urban and farm populations is 
brought that much nearer, with an 
added momentum toward the goal 
of prosperity for all the population. 

















the major food groups, have shown 
a decline in price, dropping 17 per | 
cent in value during the year. | 
Potatoes have dropped more in 
price than any other major food 
product, with current values about 
one-third under those of a year ago. 
An almost equally large decline has 
occurred in the price of cabbages. 
The gain of more than one-fifth 
in food prices during the past two 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD ADDS IMPORTANT LINK 
TO CONTINENT-WIDE SERVICE FACILITIES 


Campbell-Ewald leads the way in placing 


HE opening of completely equip- 

ped offices in the City of Washing- 
ton, D. C., marks a natural forward step 
in Advertising Agency Service. 


Washington is no longer merely the seat 
of National Government. It is a pulsing, 
motivating center of influence, vastly , 
important to the industry, finance and 
commerce of the country. More nearly 
than ever before, it is the actual capital 


of the United States. 


at this strategic point fully equipped of- 
fices—thus rounding out its continent- 
wide facilities, and supplying to Camp- 
bell-Ewald clients one more important 
link to the plus-service that always has 
characterized “Advertising Well Di- 


rected.” 


The new offices, now located in the 
Transportation Building, are in charge 
of Robert Diserens, Vice-President. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


HENRY T. EWALD, President 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


* DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK @ WASHINGTON @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES @® SAN FRANCISCO @ PORTLAND @ TORONTO @ MONTREAL 
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‘Meet the President’ 


Cares of state curtail hospitality; 
but there’s the radio, and films 


6+) XCURSION to Washington See the 
Cherry Bloosoms . . . Meet the President.” 

Its seems incredible to anyone whose business 
brings him to the White House these days that 
such a slogan was blazoned in the advertising 
of a well-known railroad only a few years ago. 
True, it was soon stopped “by request” but the 
crowds which stimulated the idea and those stim- 
ulated by it kept right on coming, in hundreds, 
in thousands. 

Today to be a White House caller is a consid- 
erable distinction and a person whom the press 
may find worth wasting a good deal of time 
over—and by White House callers we mean 
those who come to the President’s office, not his 
or Mrs. Roosevelt’s house guests. 

Of course it isn’t etiquette to discuss matters 
talked over confidentially with the President 
nor to quote his words or repeat his sentiments. 
But there is a certain elasticity in this rule. 
Public business America has always considered 
to be the public’s business. And folks who sur- 
vive the secretarial gauntlet must have a real 
claim on the Executive’s day. 


DAYS OF HOSPITALITY 

It is just one more evidence of how compli- 
cated a job running these United States has 
come to be. In war-time it was to be expected 
and President Wilson had to forego an open 
house but when the piping times of peace re- 
turned and with them the genial and gregarious 
President Harding the doors of No. 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue—east side, west side and all 
around the place—came very near being en- 
trances to Liberty Hall. 

And strange to say, Calvin Coolidge, hardly 
a greeter by nature despite his long career in 








—Underwood & Underwood 
WELCOME VISITORS 
Administration spokesmen on Capitol Hill 
(left to right), Senator Robinson and Senator 
-Harrison, call on the President. 


practical politics from town hall to governor’s 
mansion, continued the wide hospitality of his 
predecessor. 

In those days all you needed was a letter from 
your Congressman and you might join the line 
that often wound far out from the door of the 
Executive Offices and stretched up the sidewalk. 


ONLY TWO RULES 


There were only two rules for behavior: keep 
your hands out of your pockets and don’t carry 
packages. And, of course, you were submitted 
to a searching “twice-over” by the Secret 
Service men. 

Even President Hoover yielded to the hand- 
shakers and like Mr. Coolidge was perpetually 
photographed with admiring if not always 
homogeneous or exclusive groups. 

But, as the cares of office increased, the lid 
was clamped down much to the relief of the 
White House personnel. 

In earlier days conditions were much worse. 
Even in Cleveland’s time—which is by no means 
Dark Ages—there were hardly any restrictions. 
The President then received, sometimes for 
three hours a day, in the White House proper. 

All and sundry walked in at the front door, 
tripped up the winding stair and presented their 
card—if they had one—to the doorkeeper. 


NO GUARDS THEN 


There were no secret service men assigned to 
the President then and it is interesting to note 
that one commentator of the day, who had ex- 
amined the motley pile of pasteboards, remarked 
that the card of Guiteau, Garfield’s assassin, 
probably once rested in the same tray. 

Today while anyone who wishes may walk 
through the tall gates and stroll about the Presi- 
dent’s yard and right up to his front steps, com- 
paratively few, except those whose business takes 
them there, do so. The picked White House po- 
lice stand about, pleasant and unobtrusive. 

But when it comes to dropping in for a chat, 
that is different. Most engagements are requested 
days ahead—even Government officials do not 
expect to be received without appointment—and 
all must establish their identity and their ob- 
jectives before the day’s list is presented to the 
President for his final “O. K.” 

And yet, thanks to science, more people can see 
the face and hear the voice of their President to- 
day than ever before in our history. 














BRAZIL AND THE UN 
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ITED STATES SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 
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—Harris & Ewing 


Happily and thoughtfully, Ambassador Oswaldo Aranha, and Secretary of State Cordell Hull put their signatures to a reciprocal trade 
pact in the White House Executive Offices, as President Roosevelt and delegates from the country of the Amazon look on with approval. 





IF the President figuratively chewed 

a week-end pencil over his next 
message to Congress—probably one 
of the transportation series—it 
would be no surprise—not so much 
because the message bothered him, 
but because of the happenings of 
the week whose echoes were still 
reverberating through the White 
House and whose record filled the 
wire basket on his desk to over- 


flowing. 
There had been Congressmen 
begging for more patronage, or- 


ganized labor at first polemic and 
then conciliatory but far from con- 
ciliated, one of his lieutenants at- 
tacked and rescued with Presidential 
endorsement, others battling among 
themselves, members of his own 
party dropping wrenches into the 
legislative machinery, extremists 
puttering with the old-age pensions, 
the new Blue Eagle breaking its 
shell amid cheers and jeers. 


A RUNNING START 

What was happening? 

The New Deal is over, said the dis- 
appointed Leftists. ’ 

Sane and sensible second thought 
is in the saddle, said the Rightists. 


Dunald Richberg 1s a traitor to 
Labor, said organized labor in one 
breath. In the next (when the 
President had calmly asserted his 
support and approval of the Rich- 
bergian doctrine), President Roose- 
velt is our hope and our strength. 


The weather man predicted gentle jj 


rains for the Capital. It froze. Snow 
was in the clouds above. The sun 
burst forth and melted all but the 
most persistent of shriveling, black- 
ened banks that edged the boule- 
vards. Truly, it was no time to buy 
stocks or make bets. 

The week began with a rush. Vis- 
itors, ranging from those who 
wanted to discuss a sewage system 
in Buffalo, to Dr. Mott of the Y. M. 
C. A., were followed by Donald Rich- 
berg with his NRA colleagues, ready 
to turn over their draft of the new 
NRA legislation to the legislators. 
Besides the NRA Board members 
there were Secretary Perkins; Ches- 
ter Davis, head of the Triple A; 
Joseph Choate, Chairman of the 
Federal Alcohol Control Board, who 
has to worry over codes as well as 
labels; and others. 

Two nights’ sleep qn the NRA plan 
and it was ready to be discussed with 
Senate Leader Joseph Robinson and 
his colleagues, from whorh it was 
learned that a Presidential message 
on the subject would soon be forth- 


coming and the NRA probably would || 


get a two-year lease of life as an 
emergency agency. 


NRA PLAN READY 

Here, at least, was progress, for 
the rebuilding of the NRA has been 
a long and weary task, the subject 
of many conferences and almost as 
many controversies. 

At last the plan was whipped into 
shape, but the Congressmen were 
careful to refer to their conversa- 


In the Executive Offices 


cared to predict. Labor would have 
to be heard from. 

The same day (Tuesday), labor 
had a hearing when John P. Frey, 
Secretary of the Metal Trades Un- 
ion, came to discuss broad plans for 
amelioration of conditions in his in- 
dustry; his call balanced with a visit 
by President Harriman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
latter making a second visit later in 
the week. ‘ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


For lunch there was foreign af- 
fairs (Secretary of State Hull) and 
as a supper aperitif a conference on 
public utilities. And there was the 
regular meeting of the Emergency 
Council. 

Wednesday provided a wide vari- 
ety: The press twice, en masse at 
the regular conference, singly in the 
person of Arthur Brisbane, the well- 
known editor, who was granted an 
hour—as much as was left for the 
President’s growing pile of corre- 
spondence. 

Leaving, Mr. Brisbane expressed 
his views on the situation of the 
day: 

“Right now,” said Mr. Brisbane, 
“people are evidently following the 
highest bidder. The man who is of- 
fering $200 a month to the old peo- 
ple is attracting more attention than 
this Administration, which is offer- 
ing $15 a month. The people have 
tasted blood in the way of Govern- 


ment money and they want more; 
they think they ought to have it.” 

Meanwhile there were two Am- 
bassadors, first our own to Germany, 
William E. Dodd, who, with all the 
diplomatic world, is watching Ger- 
many’s choice offered by her neigh- 
bors to “join ’em or fight ’em.” Then 
Cuba’s envoy, presenting his creden- 
tials. 

And the Volunteers of America re- 
ported. Ballington Booth came to 
urge a plan for stimulating patriot- 
ism among the unemployed and 
providing food for the spirit as well 
as the body. 


EDUCATION IN CCC 


The Commissioner of Education, 
John Studebaker, interested in what 
is being done for the minds of the 
CCC boys, called with Director Fech- 
ner. 

At the press conference the news- 
paper men found Mrs. Roosevelt as 
a gallery and with her the widow 
of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior under Woodrow 
Wilson. Both listened to question 
and answer with interest. The Presi- 
dent told of the Government’s prog- 
ress in its fight against the bootleg- 
ger; that rum-running had been 
scotched and the fight against boot- 
leg alcohol was now at its height. 

He spoke with deep satisfaction 
over Canada’s cooperation, describ- 
ing how American and Dominion of- 
ficers rode the same plane, either 


Admiral Hoists a New Flag 


6¢()LD friends are best.” 

~ There seemed to be an echo 
of that mellow sentiment in the 
President’s voice when he announced 
to the newspaper men that he had 
appointed Admiral Cary T. Grayson 
to be Chairman of the American 


| National Red Cross to fill the place 


tion with the President as one con- || 


ducted along most general 
No one suggested that a bill actually 
had been drawn up; 
message would be written and its 
content used as the basis for an act 
which Congress would indite. 

What its fate would be, no one 








only that a || 


lines. || 


of the veteran John Barton Payne, 
who from 1921 until his recent death 
had held that post of honor. 

And there is reason to believe 


|| that it was a keen pleasure to name 


this man whom he had known as 
the friend, as well as the physician, 
of his old “chief,” Woodrow Wilson. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Franklin Roosevelt knew in what 


high esteem and intimacy President 
Wilson had held Cary Grayson. He 
had been not only his constant com- 





—Underwood & Sabewend 
PRESIDENT’S CHOICE 
Cary T. Grayson, Red Cross Head 





panion in the tragic days when the 
President was slowly losing the 
tenacious grip that he had held on 


life through all the years of the | 


war and the bitter years of peace 
that followed, but a close friend as 
well, 

Cary Grayson was an “integral 
part of the public and private life, 
as it was lived in Washington, of 
Woodrow Wilson. It ‘was, indeed, 


through him that the widowed and | 


lonely President met the lady who 
became his second wife and who 
was to play such an important role 
through the later years of his ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Grayson, a Virginian, was 
graduated from the historic college 
of his home State; William and 
Mary. He went through the Vir- 


ginia Medical School and then the | 


Naval Medical School. He came to 
Washington, rose rapidly in medical 
circles, was assigned to the Presi- 
dential yacht “Mayflower,” was close 


to the White House as consultant | 


through his connection with the 
Naval Dispensary as early as the ad- 


ministration of Theodore Roosevelt. | 


He retired from the Navy in 1928 
as Rear Admiral. 

Before that time and ever since he 
has been prominently associated 
with medical and welfare work in 


the Capital and elsewhere, interest- | 


ing himself in municipal and chari- 
table institutions and taking an 
active part in the social life of the 
community. He is an ardent lover 
of horses, has his stables that have 
produced their famous thorough- 
breds and is as much at home in 
the saddle as he ever was with the 
lancet. 





| Workers, 


making arrests according to the side 
of some of the so-called “left-wing- 
pened to have to land. 

Concerning the sudden dismissal 
of some of the so-caleld “left-wing- 
ers” in the Triple A the President 
refused to comment, dismissing it 
as an internal matter. 


Asked about a letter to labor’s 
William Green, of which the latter 
had spoken, he turned to Secretary 
McIntyre (batting for Secretary 
Early, who is taking a few days off 
in Miami) and ordered it made pub- 
lic. When it appeared, it left little 
doubt in any mind that Donald 
Richberg’s pronouncements had 
been in tune with the President’s 
wishes and likewise that Clay Wil- 
liams, for all that labor might re- 
solve against him, was eminently 
Satisfactory as head of the NRA. 


Asked about tne cigarette code, 
the President ruefully remarked 
that he wouidn’t be able to joke 
again—he had said the code was 
lost at the last conference and was 
taken seriously. He explained that 
it was missing for only a few hours 
and turned up in quite a proper 
place. 


A GROTON CALLER 


On Thursday a list of ten callers 
and one delegation left 15 minutes 
for correspondence. Among the 
callers was the Headmaster of the 
President’s old school of Groton. 
Mr. Harriman of the Chamber of 
Commerce appeared again on the 
Same schedule with a labor organ- 
ization, the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association, a million of whose 
members, it was said, are out of 
work and who are demanding a six- 
hour day as one means of taking up 
some of the slack. 

Secretary Ickes; Arthur Lane, 
Minister to Nicaragua; Representa- 


| tive Robert Doughton, of North Car- 


olina, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, called. Sen- 
ator Joseph Guffey, now wearing 
the title of “king-maker” because of 
the effective use of his large Penn- 
sylvania delegation in electing House 
Speaker Byrns and assuring the 
choice of Floor Leader Bankhead, 
was another visitor. With him was 
John Lewis, head of the United Mine 
who had only recently 
risen to poetic heights in his tirade 
against Donald Richberg. But he 
had quite another matter on his 
mind at the moment. It was coal. 


LITTLE NEWS 


On Friday, despite the havoc that 


| was being wrought in committee, at 


least, by Senators bound on tearing 
the Public Works and Relief Bill to 
pieces, the newspaper men found 
the President able to say with a 
smile that all he knew about it was 
what he read, quite casually, in the 


| papers. 


Naturally one of the early ques- 
tions was whether Jerome Frank, 
dropped from the office of Counsel 
of the Triple A, was to be appointed 
to another position. A negative 
head-shake was the only reply. 

A few short exchanges and the 
President was left to a week end 
planned to be used in carrying for- 
ward work on some of the many 
messages which are expected from 
him. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 











A White House Alarm 


Aguinaldo’s table cracks and gives 
guards an anxious minute 


NE DAY in the past week newspapermen, po- 


lice and several members of the Secret Serv- 


ice men in the White House Executive Offices 
were startled to hear a sharp report ring out 
After the first apprehensive mo- 
ment of confusion the.source was located and the 
men who had come running in from the next 


from nowhere. 


room found everyone laughing. 


The noise couldn’t really be described as the 
crack of a pistol but it was, at least, a crack— 
a crack in the great ten and a half foot slab of 


Philippine mahogany, the circular top of the 
table recently presented to the President by Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo. 

Change of atmosphere or undue strain from 
having to hear visitors ask foolish questions or 
perhaps disappointment at not being able to 
serve as it was intended—in the cabinet room— 
has caused the great slab to shrink. 

Minor cracks had appeared before but this time 


a long jagged rip had snapped out a tiny splinter , 


with a ringing vibrance that surprised all hear- 
ers. 

It was suggested by some, less familiar with 
woodcraft than statecraft, that the shrinking 
mahogany was belated anti-expansionist propa- 
ganda; the kind raised by many in the days 
when America was first acquiring dominion over 
her first island possessions in the Far East. 


Cuban Envoy Received 


Ambassador Patterson, in full re- 
galia, presents credentials 


‘UBA—recent revolutionary sorrows for the 

“ moment forgotten—came to the White House 
in all the gay array of diplomatic vestments once 
more. 

A limousine from the State Department fleet 
of automobiles swung up the driveway and halted 
at the steps. From it descended, resplendent in 


blue cape, golden sword and plumed hat, a short 





-—-Underwood & Underwood 
GOLD BRAID AND SALUTATIONS 
Ambassador of Cuba at White House. 





swarthy gentleman with a benevolent white 
moustache. With him was the correctly silk- 
hatted James Dunn, chief of protocol of the State 
Department. 

The President met the uniformed personage in 
the diplomatic reception room and heard him 
say, in the language prescribed for the occasion: 
“I have the honor to deliver into Your Excel- 
lency’s hanas the letters of credence of the Hon- 
orable President of the Provisional Government 
of Cuba.” 

He was—as the White House servant had sonor- 
ously announced as he entered—‘His Excellency, 
Senor Dr. Guillermo Patterson y de Jauregui, the 
Ambassador of Cuba.” The Patterson, perhaps, 
explained his perfect English and _ perhaps, 
though not necessarily, the warm praise he 
voiced, not merely for the great Nation to which 
he was accredited but the statesmanship of its 
President. The President replied in kind. 


Supreme Court Dined 


Table service only reminder of gold 
at White House function 


"THERE WAS a White House State dinner of the 

past week that was more than a social affair: 
it was a dramatic occasion. It was the annual 
dinner in honor of the members of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

With the exception of two of the Justices— 
Justice Brandeis has not been keeping evening 
engagements recently for health reasons and 
Justice Van Devanter is in mourning for his 
wife—the solemn tribunal which is to pass upon 
the constitutionality of one of their host’s most 
important policies faced him across the damask 
and carnations. 

Of course no one mentioned the gold clause; 
if anyone had, tradition would have made it 
necessary for these seven of the fifty guests to 
rise and depart. But as a gentle reminder of 
what everyone was thinking about, the famous 
gold service shone before each place. 

It was one occasion when the Constitution 
couldn't even be mentioned between friends. 
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No Breach ach of Confi- 
dential Relations 
In 70 Years 


‘OR APPROXIMATELY seventy 
years, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, highest tribunal in 
America, and perhaps in the world, 
has entrusted its most precious 
secrets—including its decision on 
the gold case—to a little printing 
shop in the heart of the congested 
downtown business section of Wash- 
ington. 

Thousands of people daily pass 
the building, near Eleventh and F 
Streets, one of the busiest corners 
in the National Capital, but few 
know of the tremendous responsibil- 
ity resting upon the management of 
Pearson’s Printing Office in safe- 
guarding the confidential drafts of 
the Court’s decisions. 

Every important decision of the 
Supreme Court in the past three 
score and ten years—judgments that 
later on are flashed by the press 
associations to a waiting world— 
have been set up in type in this 
shop that advertises private print- 
ing service to the public. 

And in all these years—with the 
original proprietors grown gray and 
passing on and a new manager in 
their place in recent years—the seal 
of secrecy has never been broken. 
No finger of suspicion has ever been 
pointed to it. 


WHY PRIVATELY PRINTED? 

The sixty year old proprietor and 
his predecessors have been as close 
to the court as if they were part and 
parcel of its official make-up. It is 


++ 





| Court 


all a matter of confidential contract | 


relation. Under this relation, the 
Court, if it chose, could commandeer 
the whole establishment for the 
work on prints of decisions in ad- 
vance of their announcement. 

Why a } & private mop te highly 


get the best, 


confidential work of the Govern- 
ment? 

The Government Printing Office 
does a great deal of confidential 
work for the New Deal as it has | 
done for the Old Deal, as part of 
the mass of work with which the 
office is flooded from all parts of the 
Government. It handles Presidential 
and State Department confidential 
prints, among others. Its record has 
not been impeache. 

But the learned, dignified judges 
prefer to maintain the traditional 


‘ 








The Pearson concern prints the 
confidential opinions of the Court, 
another concern, Judd and Det- 
weiler, prints the briefs or records— 
which are not confidential matters— 
for counsel before the Court. Some 
ordinary, routine records are printed 
in the Government Printing Office. 


UNDER SEAL OF SECRECY 


What goes on in connection with a 
case before that highest tribunal 
after the case is taken under advise- 
ment is surrounded with all the 
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PRINTING 
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A LITTLE PRINT-SHOP WITH BIG SECRETS 
Behind these panes, the decisions of the United States Supreme Court are 


first Known. 


custom of contract printing, which 
always has been with the same firm, 
and have so stated before the House 
Committee on Appropriations. The 
has a $21,000 printing fund for 
this purpose under the annual ap- 
propriations. Its position, voiced be- 
fore the Committee, is that it can 
economical results, in 
the old way. 

Of course, Congress controls the 
Government Printing Office, but has 
no control whatever over the private 
| shop. 


GOLD: AN AVOIDED SUBJECT. 
OF TALK IN OFF ICIAL SOCIETY 


Weighty Secret of Supreme Court Not Broached 


At 


Functions Attended By Justice es and Wives 


(7HILE the whole world awaited 
the gold decision of the Su- 

preme Court, the wives of the Su- 
preme Court Justices last week gave 
their regular series of At Homes, at- 
tended by members of the Govern- 
ment to whom the decision is vital. 

While the New Dealers awaited 
the outcome of the Supreme Court 
cases brought against NRA, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt gave 
on Thursday the regular Winter 
dinner to the Chief Justice and his 
colleagues. 

And not a hint fell, pro nor con. 

Through the tumult of National 
politics, the social life of the Na- 
tional Capital flows smoothly as a 
calm river among volcanoes. Mrs. 
Charles Evans Hughes, wife of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
served tea beside the crackling fire- 
place of her drawing room with as 
much serenity as if nine-tenths of 
her guests were not on tenterhooks 
until the gold question passed from 
question to decree. For that mat- 
ter the guests, most of them con- 
nected directly or by marriage with 
the Government, allowed no harsh 
note of their own anxiety to mar the 
pleasant clatter of the teacups. 


JUST NOT TALKED ABOUT 

The President and the First Lady 
chatted with the Judiciary at Thurs- 
day’s White House dinner. Here 
was to be one of the most important 











decisions which he Supreme Court 


Break tor Watertowk 
3 Shots Gunload Limit 


Three shots at any duck or goose 
hereafter will be the hunter’s limit. 

President Roosevelt approved Feb. 
8, effective at once, a Federal regu- 
lation to require that sportsmen 
place not more than three shells in 
their automatic loading or other re- 
peating shotguns. 

Guns now equipped with maga- 
zines holding five, six or seven shells 
are required to have those maga- 
zines stopped up with plugs that 
cannot be removed in the field. 
Arms makers are to cooperate in 
cutting down gun capacities to three 
Shells. The change will cost little. 

Back of this latest effort to give 


ducks and other migratory birds a | 
better break in their efforts to dodge | 


hunters, as reported by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, is an alarming 
decrease in the number of these 
birds. 

The Bureau says that a check to 
shooting is urgent. Said J. M. 
(Ding) Darling, chief of the Bureau: 

“This move should help. Pressure 
from all quarters has become ex- 
ceedingly great during the last few 
years as the annual toll of the hun- 


ters, plus the natural causes, have | 


threatened with extermination some 
of our choicest species among the 
migratory waterfowl groups 
reduced to the danger point nearly 
all varieties of ducks and geese.” 


and | 


had ever made, yet guests and hosts 
must converse amiably on any other 
subject as if that decision had not 
power to strengthen or wreck Ad- 
ministration plans. 

It is-one of the phenomena of 
Washington that the Supreme Court 
personnel, dealing with questions 
the settlement of which may throw 
the stock markets of the globe into 
frenzy, can meet Administration 
heads socially, dine with them, re- 
turn the dinners, and not permit the 
ghost of an idea to escape as to 
what went on perhaps that very 
day around the Supreme Court con- 
ference table. It would, however, be 
one of the disgraces of the age if 
this were otherwise. 

While the Supreme Judiciary ate 
salad in the State dining room, their 
hosts may have gazed speculatively 
at the serene faces and allowed 
themselves to wonder what that gold 
decision would be. While Mrs. Jus- 
tice Hughes dispensed tea, the wives 
of various Federal Department heads 
may have wished she had an inkling 
and that they could inquire. 

But, no. So accustomed is Wash- 
ington to the formal social routine 
that the chances are the President 
thought little about the gold deci- 
sion in the course of the dinner and 
the wives of Department heads con- 
sidered only the excellence of the 
hospitality. 


WEIGHTED WITH SECRETS 


Be that as it may, the members of 
the Supreme Court take around with 
them to these social functions a list 
of secrets the answers to which 
many a citizen would give millions 
to learn. With one answer alone, 
a mere indication as to the eventual 
decree on gold, the possessor of the 
knowledge perhaps could have 
broken the stock market. 

Needless to say, the secrets are in- 
violable until the proper time ar- 
rives for handing down a Supreme 
Court decision. Unlike the rest of 
official Washington, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, by whatever | 
President appointed, hold their posi- 
tions for life. 

Elections mean nothing to them 
so far as their tenure of office is 
concerned. Changing 
tions affect them not at all. In a | 
way, they are the most dramatic 
figures in the country. Certainly 
they are among the few official 
figures in any Capital whe rigidly 
draw the line between social ameni- 
ties and official judgments. | 

If you placed in Portland, Maine, 
the finest banquet a chef could de- | 
vise and placed the Supreme Court 
in Kamchatka, the two would have 
no more relation to each other than 
social activities and Supreme Court 
legal opinions have in Washington 
right now. This fact of course is 
well understood, which is why Wash- 
ington social life can pursue the 
even tenor of its way untroubled by 
Supreme Court decrees that uphold 
the Administration or oppose it. | 


Administra- | : 


Decisions of the great tribunal have been printed with this 
firm since the days of the Civil War. 


mystery of absolute secrecy. No 
outsider penetrates the Court’s in- 
ner sanctum when it is in confer- 
ence. It is all a confidential proc- 
cess until the case finally emerges 
into public announcement of a final 
judgment sustaining or reversing 
the decisions of lower courts. 

Here is what really happens in all 
this interregnum in the public part 
of the litigation: 

After the arguments of counsel 
are concluded and all briefs are 
filed, the papers, including the rec- 
ords of the case up to the time 
submission of the case to the Court, 
are docketed. 

Then on the consultation day the 
nine justices confer. The Chief 
Justice of the United States, Charles 
Evans Hughes, presides. All the jus- 
tices join in the discussion of the 
case as presented. 

Next comes a poll of those present 
at this conference. Each justice, 
beginning with the newest member 
and so on up to the Chief Justice, 
votes whether he believes the opin- 
ion of the lower court appealed from 
should be affirmed or reversed. The 
newer judges are polled first, prob- 
ably on the theory of avofding pos- 
sible influence by his seniors’ views. 





of | 





‘Method of ‘Handling! 
Opinions to Pre- 
vent Leaks 


studies the case and, In usual prac- 
tice, dictates his opinion. 

Sometimes judges have written 
their decisions in long-hand. Former 
Associate Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes did so; when he used Latin 
or technical quotations, his chirog- 
raphy sometimes puzzled the lay 
printers, with resulting straighten- 
ing out over the telephone or by 
personal consultations at the Court 
offices. Associate Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis has sometimes hand-writ- 
ten his decisions. 


PREPARATION OF OPINIONS 

The decision prepared, it is ready 
for a final consultation of the Court. 
Sometimes it is still in typewritten 
or long-hand form. Sometimes it 
is in proof form, having been sent 
by messenger to the private print 
shop and enough proofs returned 
for distribution among the judges 
in the consultation. 

At this consultation the eight 
other judges besides the drafter 
discuss the matter of the decision. 
There maybe differences over the 
reasoning as prepared. Finally the 
majority agree, though it may be 
after several revisions of the opin- 
ion. These are not of public record. 

In the final draft, as well as in 
any préliminary draft, the printing 
shop takes extraordinary precau- 
tions to safeguard secrecy. The text 
is divided up among compositors in 
such a way that none of them ex- 
cept the head of the plant knows 
the conclusion. This plant chief, re- 
sponsible for inviolability of confi- 
dence, usually sets in type the final 
part of the decision that embraces 
the Court conclusion. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST LEAKS 
Precautions are necessary to pre- 
vent news of the decisions from 
leaking to the public. The news 
might affect big business and the 
stock market. It at any rate would 
shake the dignity of the Court. 
Sometimes there are what are 
claimed to be leaks. There have 
been frequent forecasts in past years 
as to what the decision may be in 
particular important cases. In 
1895, what was claimed to be a 
complete forecast of the decision of 
the Court holding the income tax 
law of that time to be unconstitu- 
tional, was printed in a Chicago 
newspaper and other papers. 
Decision days in the Supreme 


| Court usually are on Monday, though 


decisions have been handed down on 
other days of the week. On decision 
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A PRINTER'S. ‘SECRET: ‘SUPREME ~COURT DECISIONS 





first, and others of those who pre- 
| pared decisions in the reverse order 
of their seniority, the Chief Justice 
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| finally sending Such decision as he | able to press associations and 
| reserved for himself. others. 

Dissenting opinions, if any, are This, in brief, is the story of what 


read after the majority opinion in 
each case. Immediately following 
announcement of a decision, proofs 
—about a dozen of them—are avail- 


happens when the validity of the 
gold clause or any other cause 
celebre is pending before the Na- 
tion’s greatest tribunal. 
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country today. 








Biss YEAR 25,000 miles of two-strip 
concrete highway could be built with 
the money now lost asa result of night 
traffic accidents in the United States. In 
four years, this money could double the 
mileage of U. S. Highways in the 


Adequate street and highway lighting, 
alone, will prevent nearly half these 
accidents—will save the lives of more 


all night traffic accidents 


could be prevented 


MONEY SAVED EACH 
YEAR WOULD BUILD 
25,000 MILES OF HIGHWAY 





than 8,000 persons annually. An in- 
vestment in lighting will save taxpayers 
nearly three times its cost. 


This saving of three dollars for every 
dollar spent can be made on practically 
every street and main-traffic highway. 


It will effect every taxpayer. It is up to 


our leaders, our city, county, and state 
officials, to take the steps necessary to 
make the saving. 


General Electric will be glad to send you the figures upon which these statements 
are based, together with a new booklet, Proof That Better Street Lighting Saves 
\ Lives. Send your request to General Electric, Dept. GH-201, Schenectady, N: Y; 


$00-116 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








Then the Chief Justice assigns the | | 
case to one Justice to write the ma- | days, the newest member of the ay 
jority opinion. That judge again | Court reads his majority decision | 
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VALUE! “T’m just an interested winter sports 


fan,”’ says Edward Kent. 


“But I’m with Jack Shea and 


Ray Stevens when it comes to smoking Camels! I ‘get 
a lift with a Camel’ when I'm low and need cheering 





up, or when I’m tired. And the fact that tobaccos of 
a choicer quality are used in Camels goes far to ex- 
plain why Camels are so mild and pleasing, and never 
jangle my nerves. It means a lot to me that millions 
more are spent for the tobaccos used in Camels.” 


"Camels are made from finer, more expensive tobaccos — 


© 1935, 1985, ER. d. Reynolds Tob. 


LEADERS IN WINTER SPORTS: 





Turkish and Domestic - than any other popular brand." 


ia racincncinansi cai 


(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


HEALTHY NERVES! 


Says Ray Stevens, North American 
Bob-Sled Champion: “When the last 
heat has been run, I light a Camel 
and enjoy it to the full, knowing that 
Camels never bother my nerves!” 


oe 
vate 


MILDNESS!? setey crase, 


expert skater, says: “Camels are so 
mild and appealing! And smoking 
Camels steadily never tells on my 
nerves. To me, it’s a very important 
fact that Camels use finer tobaccos.”” 


FLAVO R! Jack Shea, Olympic 


Speed Skater: “Camels taste so good 
that with me Camels get the nod 
every time. When people mention my 
being a cigarette smoker, I correct 
them and say,‘I’ma Camel smoker.’” 


ENERGY! “Camel's ‘energizing 


effect’ is a great thing for one whois 
active,”’ says Paul Thompson, of the 
world-champion Chicago Black 
Hawks hockey team. “When tired, 
there’s one thing I want—a Camel!” 
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House of Representatives 


A ‘moot court’; appropriations; 

railtvay policies; more HOLC loans 

HERE was a moot court in the House last 
Thursday. 

Defendant at the bar was the black-bearded 
Representative George H. Tinkham (Rep.), of 
Boston, Mass., member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

He was charged with unparliamentary language 
about the way ne said President Roosevelt, 
Speaker Byrns, and the late Speaker Rainey, in 
the last session of Congress, obtained authority 
for United States membership in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization at Geneva, Switzer- 


land. 
The judge was Representative O’Connor 
(Dem.), of New York City, chairman of the 


Rules Committee, hurriedly called to preside be- 
cause Mr. Byrns felt a delicacy about passing on 
his own activities. The prosecutor was Repre- 
sentative Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., and 
the jury the entire House membership. 


COMMENT EXPUNGED 

Mr. Tinkham was adjudged guilty and his 
language expunged from the record. Through- 
out the two and a half hours’ proceeding, Mr. 
Tinkham, who hunts lions and other big game 
in his leisur> time, sat in docile mood in a chair 
in the well of the House in front of the Speaker. 








The incident caused two roll-calls, arguments | 


for and against, and reading of stenographic 
testimony twice by an official reporter. 

It was all in connection with a $174,000 item 
for the International Labor Organization, ob- 
jected to by Mr. Tinkham, in the $99,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor. 

The four-department bill passed with that 
item retained. The bill was before the House 
throughout the week. 


END TO THE PAY CUT 


Monday. House tabled a resolution (H. Res 


73) which would have required certain informa- 
tion from the Treasury 


regarding tax-exempt 
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| “PENSION THE BENCH” 
Members of the Supreme Court, who have 
reached the retiring age (five members of the 
present Court), would be permitted to retire 
from the bench at their full rate of pay, under 
a bill proposed by Representative Hatton W. 
Sumners, Chcirman of the House Judiciary 

Committee. 








securities. Secretary Morgenthau advised the 
compilation would cost too much. 

The House adopted the compromise confer- 
ence repori on the deficiency appropriation 
measure (H. J. Res. 88) providing funds for SEC 
and FCC, and eliminating the Federal pay cut. 

For protection of the $8,000,000 annual value of 
the oyster industry, the House passed a bill (H. R. 
4018) authorizing $500,000 for control and eradi- 
cation of leech, starfish, borer, and other marine 
animals that prey on oysters, scallops, and clams. 


STAMPS INQUIRY 

Tuesday. Representative Millard (Rep.), of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has been trying to get a Con- 
gressional investigation of Postmaster General 
Farley’s gift of certain incomplete stamp issues 
to administration friends. But the House by a 
vote of 275 to 101 tabled the Millard resolution, 
calling for detailed information. 

Wednesday. The House passed a resolution 
authorizing $60,000 for the Mexican Boundary 
Commission to survey the meandering Rio 
Grande River. It also passed the Senate. 

Thursday. House Democrats at a caucus in 
the House chamber criticized the Administration 
patronage policy and unanimously adopted a 
resolution directing a caucus committee of seven 
to make a report quickly on an examination of 
the spoils system, departmental personnel, “and 
affiliated matters”. 


MORE HOLC FUNDS 

Friday. Chairman Steagali of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, introduced an ad- 
ministration bill to increase the HOLC loaning 
funds by $1,500,000,000. The committee also has 
the Steagall administration banking bill. 

House Committees are active. The Ways and 
Means Committee has been holding hearings on 
the economic security prgram, including unem- 
plyment insurance, and, curiously enougli, the 
House Committee on Labor, jealous of its prerog- 
ative, has held hearings through the week on 
the same subject. 




















YHE House of Representatives 

speaks its mind on issues impor- 
tant to the welfare of American 
workers and farmers. 

An appropriation is asked for 
participation in the International 
Labor Organization. Views clash. 
Some members see the ILO as a 
backdoor to the League of Nations. 
Others see in it a step to advance 
workers’ conditions. The problem 
of cheap foreign goods pouring into 
this country, and the plight of the 
farmers are viewed. 

MR. TINKHAM (Rep.), of Boston, 
Mass.: “By entering the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the 
United States is subject to * * * 
enforcement of economic boycotts 
and sanctions by the Court of the 
League of Nations, which Court is 
outside the judicial system of the 
United States * * * you appropriate 
money for membership in an inter- 
national organization which involves 
the surrender of sovereign rights of 
the United States; you pass a reso- 
lution and you appropriate money 
for membership in an international 
organization which allows the Court 
of the League of Nations to levy boy- 
cotts and sanctions against the 
United States. 

“I believe that in justice to your- 
self, and certainly in justice to the 
people of the United States, you 
should not take this action.” 


x*** 


MR. COLDEN (Dem.), of San 
Pedro, Calif.: “Is not the gentleman 
aware of the fact that this Inter- 
national Labor Organization is 
making a world-wide investigation 
of wages, hours, sanitation, and the 
conditions surrounding the health 
of the working man and other ques- 
tions important to the labor people 
of the entire world? 

MR. TINKHAM: * * * Any inter- 
ational conference which may be 
held and any action which may be 





LECTED to Congress with $10,000 

salaries—and can’t afford to live 
here! This, according to their own 
account, is in effect the situation of 
more than one Congressman faced 
by Washington rents. 

Thoroughly aroused by rents 
charged for apartments and houses 
here, Representative Dirksen (Rep.), 
of Pekin, Ill., has sent a question- 
naire to all Congressmen, their sec- 
retaries and clerks. 

Member of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia, Repre- 
sentative Dirksen wants to know 
where District residents—even tem- 
porary ones—live and why they 
have to pay so much for their quar- 
ters. 

The questionnaire brought forth a 
great many interesting facts. The 
replies are stacked on the Repre- 
sentative’s desk, but he is keeping 
the names of his correspondents 
secret. 


MANY COMPLAIN 


Congressional people, it appears, 
pay anywhere from $25 to $250 a 
month for their accommodations. 
Ninety per cent of them say the 
rents are excessive, that the rents 
are greater than they would have to 
pay in their home cities for quar- 
ters at least as good, and that prices 
have increased since the previous 
session of Congress. 

Some of the Congressmen who 
protest against the high rents say 


FRANCIS J. CLAIRE 
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ARTHUR P. HOMER 
IT’S ALL IN THE WAY YOU EXPRESS YOURSELF 


In testifying before Congressional committees, each witness uses a different method. Note the eloquent gesture of Mr. Claire of the Interior 
Department, the striking pose of Mr. Homer, and the questioning look of Mr. Bardo, President of the National Manufacturers Assn., testify- 


ing before the Senate Munitions Committee. 


taken, or any recommendation 

which may be made must be in the 

nature of lowering American stand- 

ards rather than raising them.” 
xe 


MR. COLDEN: “Does not the gen- 
tleman (Mr. Connery) believes, as 
one of the outstanding friends of la- 
bor on this floor, that any agency 
that has for its purpose the raising 
of the standard of living in other 
countries and improving the condi- 
tions of labor in such countries, is 
also making a contribution to the 
status of labor in our own country?” 

MR. CONNERY (Dem.), of Lynn, 
Mass.: “The only difference of opin- 
ion I have with the gentleman is 
that that cannot be done by enter- 
ing the League of Nations through 
the back door. It can be done by 
open conferences between those 
countries and the United States sim- 
ilar to the disarmament conference 
and other conferences that we have 
had with other countries which do 
not tie us up politically with Eu- 
rope.” 

MR. COLDEN: “Is it not true that 
nations all over the world are repre- 
sented in the I. L. 0.?” 

MR. CONNERY: “If the gentle- 
man thinks that any representative 
of the United States going over and 
sitting in with these men can do 
anything to get Japan to pay decent 
wages and shorten their hours, I am 
sure he is much more optimistic 
than I am.” 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.: “The question is whether we 
are more concerned about the wel- 
fare of our own American labor at 
home or whether we are more con- 
cerned about doing missionary work 
for alien labor in foreign countries.” 

MR. CONNERY: * * * “I want to 
say to the gentleman from Texas 
that on a proposition of this kind 
I agree with Will Rogers. He never 
made a truer statement than when 
said that the United States never 
lost a war and never won a confer- 


that Congress ought to do something 
about the matter. Many of them 
suggest the construction of low-cost 
apartments for Congressmen near 
the Capitol, and several suggest that 
the money for these apartment 
houses be taken from relief or pub- 
lic works funds. 

An irate Pennsylvanian pays $70 a 
month for a two-room and bath 
apartment. “Congress,” he wrote in 





ence, referring to these conferences 
held abroad.” 
x*ek 


MR. WOOD (Dem.), of Springfield, 
Mo.: “The gentleman (Mr. 
Connery) ought not to have any ob- 
jections if representatives of labor 
throughout this world desire to meet 
and discuss these matters and see if 
they cannot solve the problem.” 

MR. CONNERY: “Does the gentle- 
man mean that that representative 
from Italy, from Germany, or from 
Russia would be a representative of 
labor at that conference?” 

MR. WOOD. “Yes. They would 
be, certainly. 

MR. CONNERY: “How could a man 
come from Italy or from Germany or 
from Russia, under Mussolini, Hit- 
ler or Stalin, and say, ‘We want 
shorter hours of labor and higher 
wages’ without getting shot when he 
got back home?” 

MR. WOOD: “Oh, we cannot let 
Italy or Russia or Germany stand in 
the way of the progress of the rest 
of the world.” 

xk 


o's a 


A barrier to recovery is seen in the 
flow of cheap foreign goods into 
this country. 

MR. MARTIN (Rep.), of North At- 
tleboro, Mass.: “We talk of the un- 
employment problem in this coun- 
try. We talk of putting people to 
work. Yet we do nothing while 
thousands of men and women lose 
their regular jobs and are forced 
into breadlines because of the 
cheaper foreign goods pouring into 
the United States from Japan. 

“Let us glance for a moment at 
the wages paid skilied workmen in 
Japan, the wages of the men and 
women who make the goods which 
our working people are in competi- 
tion with. 

“We find for a 10-hour day the 
average textile worker gets 23% 
cents; the worker in the metal 
trades $1.45; the glass worker 75 


Capital Rents: Just Another Congressional Problem 


reply to the questionnaire, “should 
buy each landlord in Washington a 
horse, as they are in the same class 
with Jesse James.” 

CAPITAL ‘PAMPERED’ 

A Virginian pays $37.50 a month 
for a hotel room. He wrote that 
because he was unable to get a de- 
cent place at a reasonable figure, his 
family had to stay back home. 

An Ohio lawyer in the House pays 





—Underwood & Underwood 


THE AIR MAIL TAKES OFF AGAIN 
When Chairman James Mead of the House Committée on Post Offices 
and Post Roads called a hearing on a proposed air mail bill, there ap- 
peared members of the Federal Aviation Commission, including (left to 
right, standing) Edward P. Warner and Franklin K. Lane. 








CLINTON L. BARDO 


—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


Geneva, Workers and Farmers: The House Speaks 


cents; the worker in the match in- 
dustry 23 cents; the paper maker 
40 cents; the shoe worker 65 cents; 
the tailor 60 cents; the carpenter 65 
cents; plasterer 73 cents; masons 87 
cents; bricklayers 80 cents; painters 
70 cents; bookbinders 69 cents; 
printers 89 cents; male domestics 
24 cents; and female domestics 23 
cents. Bear in mind these figures 
are for daily wages, not hourly.” 

MR. BLANTON: “The gentleman 
is talking about foreign products. 
What about foreign human beings? 
There are in the United States to- 
day 20,000,000 alien adults from vari- 
ous foreign countries who are talk- 
ing jobs away from Americans and 
half of these aliens are here without 
authority of law.” 

MR. MARTIN: “Well, they are 
here; and what is the gentleman 
proposing to do with them?” 

MR. BLANTON: “I want to deport 
them and stop others from coming. 
Why does not the gentleman help us 
to pass a measure that will stop all 
immigration for 10 years and not let 
another foreigner come here until 
every American has a job?” 

ee 8 


A demand for acilon on amend- 
ments to the Bankhead Act: 

MR. TARVER (Dem.), of Dalton, 
Ga.: “Every farmer in the South ex- 
pected the Bankhead Act to be 
amended by this Congress. They 
were assured that it would be be- 
fore they ever voted on it in De- 
cember of last year. 

“We all know that the cotton 
farmer must know as soon as pos- 
sible just what he is going to be al- 
lowed to do for 1935. He cannot wait 
until planting time for that infor- 
mation 

“Within the last few days infor- 
mation has reached me that the 
Secretary of Agriculture does not 
want Congress to amend the law. 
He takes the position that the De- 
partment can make any necessary 
changes by regulation. * * *” 


$100 a month for a room at a fash- 
ionable hotel. He complains that 
“Washington people are pampered 
and petted and grow to feel they 
must have what they want.” 

A Georgian pays $110 a month for 
a five-room apartment. He says it 
ought to be not more than $50, but 
he took it on a six months’ lease 
after “telephoning 50 or 60 people.” 
Another Georgian, a secretary, pays 
$25 a month for a room in a private 
residence occupied by himself and 
his wife; he says it is worth about 
$15. 


BUYS A FARM 


There is also the North Dakota 
representative who, unable to find a 
flat or a house in Washington under 
$100 a month, bought a farm 17 
miles out in Maryland. 

Representative Dirksen says he 
will seek enactment of his recent 
resolution on rentals here, which 
would “freeze” Washington rents at 
their level of January 1, 1934. 

Not all the people who replied to 
the questionnaire were complain- 
ants, however; some were satisfied. 


One Wisconsin member thinks the | Friday. The Senate resumed consideration of = 
Dirksen proposal is “foolish” and the farm credit bill. = 
favors decentralizing the Govern- Safety-at-sea legislation is in the making. Sen- z 
ment so as to spread Government ator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, introduced a = 
work into Chicago and the North- bill for his Commerce Committee to get together Zz 
west. An Ohioan questioned the the results of the various investigations of the = 
constitutionality of “freezing” the recent steamship disasters and the committee = 
rents; at least “in the absence of | authorized him to go to New York and get all the 2 
an emergency affecting public | data possible as a preliminary step. z 
health, morals, or safety.” Frep A. EMERY : 
aaa ell 
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United States Senate 


Work relief plans; investigation of 
telephone industry; farm loans 


(THE SENATE practiced work relief the past 
week. 

It had a four-day week. In session 33 minutes 
Monday, it adjourned Wednesday. Then the Sen- 
ate spread a debate over a farm credit measure 
through Thursday and Friday in easy stages and, 
without completing the bill, quit Friday over the 
week end. 

But it was the lull before the storm. In the 
offing, scattered among major committees, are 
Administration programs and other outstanding 
legislation being groomed for early considera- 
tion. 

The Administration’s $4,800,000,000 work relief 
bill is the particular dynamic proposal just now. 
It was rushed through the House. It is being 
shaped for early report to the Senate. 

President Roosevelt wants its blanket powers 
to the executive retained. They have been so 
far. But the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions Thursday amended it so that, contrary to 
the original Administration plan, payments for 
work done on the projects it will finance will be 
based on prevailing wages of each community. 


RAILWAY POLICIES 


Federal Coordinator of Transportation East- 
man wants to put all transportation under one 
agency. He has transmitted comprehensive leg- 
islation to the Senate which, like the central 
bank plan on which a merry row is brewing, is 
in committee stage. 

Annual appropriation bills for maintenance of 
the Government are easing along. First to be- 
come law was the Independent Offices Act, signed 
by the President Feb. 2. 

Monday. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission gets $900,000 and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission $480,000 under a $1,771,500 
(H. J. Res. 


—Harris & Ewing 


COTTON INTERESTS HER 
Senator Hattie Caraway, of Arkansas, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Agriculture Committee, dis- 
plays keen interest in hearings on cotton er- 

port bill. 





88), conference report on which the Senate 
adopted Monday. The resolution wipes out, as 
of April 1, all the pay cut imposed on Federal 
officials and employes everywhere under the 
Economy Act of several years ago. 


JOBS FOR GRADUATES 
The Senate adopted a resolution asking the 
Department of Labor to report on the feasibility 


of creating a special agency to obtain employ- . 


ment of young men and women out of colleges. 

Seeking a lot of work for the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, Chairman Wheeler 
(Dem.), of Montana, introduced a resolution 
Monday to investigate financing, mergers, re- 
ceiverships, voting trusts, and other matters in 
connection with railroads and holding companies, 

The postal service would be taken out of parti- 
san politics, from top to bottom, and Postmaster 
General Fariey would have to choose between be- 
ing PMG or chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, if the ideals embodied in a bill 
introduced by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Monday, becomes law. 


TELEPHONE INQUIRY 

Tuesday. The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce favorably reported a resolution (S. J. 
Res. 46) for a sweeping investigation of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
with an appropriation of $750,000 to the Federal 
Communications Commission for the inquiry. 

Wednesday. The Senate approved a compro- 
mise plan (H. R. 3247) for a $60,000,000 appro- 
priation for crop production, seed, and livestock 
feed loans to farmers in the drought and storm 
stricken areas of 1934. Individual borrowings 
are limited to $500. The measure later went to 
the President. 


LOANS TO FARMERS 

Thursday. The Senate debated a bill (S. 1771) 
to clarify and enlarge the loaning powers of the 
Farm Credit Administration. It relates to land 
bank loans and other FCA work. The Senate 
confirmed nominations of all members of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
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STATE LEGIS 
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LOBBY Inquiry in | in Texas into 
interests of Legislators. 
xk * 


Oklahoma's Recovery Program. 
xk * 

Social Work in Michigan. 
xk * 

Sunday Beer for Iowa. 
xk * 


Are Wisconsin schools “Red?” 
x*ere 


Nebraska Voids Gold Clauses. 
wee * 


North Dakota ousts Governor. 
xe 


ACTYVITIES of State legislatures 

are further reviewed in this third 
installment of a survey by The 
United States News. Proceedings in 
legislatures of the Southwestern, 
North Central, and Northwestern 
States are covered in this section of 
the survey. 


TEXAS 

A series of measures to facilitate 
State cooperation with the National 
housing program have been passed 
by the Texas legislature. A State 
planning board, to enable Texas to 
take full advantage of Federal fi- 
nancing of national recovery was 
the subject of a measure passed by 
the lower house and favorably re- 
ported to the Senate from the com- | 
mittee. 

A bill defining legitimate lobbying 
as cooperation of informed sources 
in molding intelligent legislation has | 
been introduced in the Senate. The | 
State Senate rejected a House reso- 
lution which would have investi- 
gated the relations of senators with | 
big business and searched into their | 
campaign expenditures; a counter 
resolution passed by the Senate pro- 
posed an inquiry into the activities 
of State administrative officials. 


OKLAHOMA 


| 

Governor E. W. Marland has made 
an appeal for public support in 
Oklahoma in his efforts to put over 
his legislative program promptly in 
the face of legislative opposition. 
Amendments to the tax and budget 
bills which would seriously interfere 
with the fiscal policy of Governor 
Marland are threatened. 

The budget for the year ending 
June, 1936, asks for 25 millions, ex- 
clusive of 10 millions for schools, to 
be divided: 10 millions for depart- 
ments and institutions; 242 millions 
for highways; 5 millions for relief; 
5 millions for subsistence home- 
steads, flood control, new industries; 
215 million fordebt retirement. 

Governor Marland’s plan for per- 
manent recovery has aroused crit- 
icism; flood control and other proj- 
ects, he estimates, will provide work 
for 150,000 men, and he would pro- 
vide 50,000 subsistence homesteads 
as part of the general plan; esti- 
mates of costs are disputed by the 
opposition. 

The proposed 3 cent tax on ciga- 
rettes has received House approval. 
Other administration measures for 
revenue raising include: 5 cent oil 
tax, luxury tax on each 10 cent pur- 
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Luxury Airliners 
ALL THE WAY 


Leave Washington 6:05 P. M. 

Leave Pittsburgh 7: +4 . M. 

Arrive Chicago 9:30 P. 

Arrive Kansas City 12: Pi ‘A. M. 

Arrive Albuquerque 5:29 A. M. 

Arrive Los Angeles 9:25 A. M. 
Via Connecting Airline 

Washington to Pittsburgh 


City Ticket Office: 808 15th St.N.W. 
Reservations, Information Phone NAt.3646 
Also Travel Bureaus, Hotels and Telegraph Offices 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


& WESTERN AIR. Inc. The Lindbergh Line 














chase of tobacco, cosmetics and cer- 
tain specified toilet and other ar- 
ticles, an additional 1 cent gasoline 
tax, an increased income tax, a 3 
cent sales tax, and sundry other 
levies. 


MICHIGAN 

A system of social welfare admin- 
istered by county commissioners is 
to be set up in Michigan if the State 
legislature adopts a measure drawn 
up by the Michigan conference on 
social work and sanctioned by Gov- 
ernor Frank G. Fitzgerald. The plan 
would take over all relief functions 
and permit the State to take advan- 
tage of Federal aids and grants un- 
der the social security measure now 
before Congress. 


IOWA 

Sale of beer for consumption on 
the premises between the hours of 1 
and 8 p. m. Sundays, would be per- 
mitted in Iowa by a bill before the 
State Legislature. A bill to reduce 
salaries of State officials, as a sub- 
stitute for the measure declared un- 
constitutional by the State Supreme 
Court, has been introduced. 


WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Legislature is con- 
sidering a proposal for a legislative 
inquiry into charges that com- 


} munism, atheism and “other per- 


versive subjects” are taught to pu- 
pils in the University of Wisconsin 
and other State educational institu- 
tions. A resolution has passed the 
Senate and is before the lower house. 


NEBRASKA 


Congress has been called upon, in 
a resolution adopted by the Nebras- 
ka legislature, to adopt measures for 
refinancing the entire farm mort- 
gage debt of the Nation at an an- 
nual interest rate of 14% per cent, 
with amortization charge in like 
amount. 

Investigation of activities of co- 
operative credit unions, in relation 
particularly to overcharges for bank- 
ing service in small communities, 
was proposed in a resolution offered 
by the speaker of the lower house 
and approved by that body. 

Gold clauses in both private and 
public contracts in the State are 
outlawed by act of the legislature 
approved by Governor R. L. Coch- 
ran. The measure provides that 
debts may be paidin any legal 
tender. 


MONTANA 


The mileage and per diem com- 
pensation bill for the legislature, ap- 
propriating $160,000 was the first 
measure passed by the Montana 
legislature. 

Insurance of all public buildings 
against fire is proposed in a measure 
pending. Another pending measure 
in the interest of honest elections 
provides that all voters shall be 
photographed as a preventative of 
“graveyard voting.” State officers 
may be recalled by the voters under 
a third pending bill. 


MINNESOTA 

The program of Governor Floyd 
B. Olson to set up a cooperative com- 
monwealth for the Farmer-Labor 
Party in Minnesota is seriously 
threatened by conservatives in the 
State . Legislature. Conservatives 
have had control of the Senate; now 
they are apparently in control of 
the House. 

In his message to the Legislature, 
Governor Olson seems to have soft- 
pedaled on the radical planks of the 
party platform. References to public 
ownership of electric utilities were 
definite, but he was vague in de- 
mands for State seizure of idle fac- 
tories and their operation for pro- 
duction of goods for the needy and 
unemployed. The conservatives 


LATURES BUSY WITH TAX AND RELIEF PLANS 


| 




















threaten to enact a sales tax law | 


despite a threatened veto. 

His recommendation, however, 
that Congress be asked to establish 
minimum prices for farm products 
has been embodied in resolutions 
which the Legislature has passed. 
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His proposal for relief of real prop- | 
erty from tax burdens has been 
translated into a bill now before 
the Senate; this bill would limit the 
taxing power in any municipal cor- 
poration to 50 per cent of the 
amount of taxes levied in 1931, poor 
relief and bonded indebtedness be- 
ing excepted. 

A bill providing $10,000,000 for re- 
lief and another to provide $1,000,000 
for drought-stricken farmers, em- 
bodying proposals of Governor 
Olson, are expected to pass. The 
funds would be raised by an issue of 
certificates of indebtedness against 
liquor tax receipts for the next few | 
years. 

As a revenue raising measure in 
accord with administration policy, a 
bill before the Senate would increase 
inheritance taxes from three to nine 
times, with a 40 per cent maximum. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Control of the liquor traffic, reve- 
nue and taxation, utilities regula- 
tion, mortgage moratorium and re- 





apportionment are problems which 
the legislature of South Dakota is 
slow in tackling. | 


pushing a bill which would impose a 
10 per cent tax on gold and other 
ores produced within the State: 
South Dakota, after Alaska and 
California, is the third 
source of gold in the United States. 


Proposed constitutional 


largest | 


amend- | 


ments probably will be submitted to | 


a referendum. These would include 
proposals for a unicameral form of 
legislature, for debt limitation and 
for four-year terms for elective 
State and county officials. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The decision of the State Supreme 
Court of North Dakota disqualify- 
ing Thomas H. Moodie, as a non- 
resident, from holding the office as 
governor to which he was elected 
last November, has been accepted 
by Governor-elect Moodie, who has 
stepped aside to permit Lieutenant 
Governor Walter Welford to assume 
the executive power. In consequence, 
impeachment proceedings institutec 
by the lower house of the state leg- 
islature will not be tried before the 
senate. 

When the legislature gets down to 


it a proposal for legalizing sale and 
manufacture of liquor. Local option 
is provided for in the pending 
measure; a similtr proposal was laid 


| 


before the voters at the November | 


election and defeated. 


Continuance of Federal aid for 
unemployment relief and in behalf 


of education in financially embar- 


rassed school districts was asked in 
a joint resolution adopted by the 
legislature. 


COLORADO 


A 2 per cent retail sales tax was 
adopted by the Colorado legislature 
as an emergency measure to meet a 
relief crisis; 
by Governor Edwin C. Johnson. 
Another revenue measure, to provide 
a graduated income tax, also spon- 
sored by 
been passed by the lower house but 
is meeting with obstruction in the 


| senate. 


Governor Johnson has advised the 
Legislature that $10,000,000 will be 
required for relief in the next two 
years and that the money must be 
found. He has also decreed that 


Governor Johnson, has | 


the measure was signed | 


less funds are assured to meet pro- 
posed expenditures. 

Revision of the liquor code to al- 
low to be done legally what is now 
done by legal evasion is certain. 
Hotels and cafes serve drinks 


openly, despite the outlawing of the | 
saloon in prohibition repeal legisla- | 
tion, by virtue of the liquor code | 


which permits serving of “fortified 
wine”; addition of a drop of wine to 
cocktails, Scotch highballs and any 
other alcoholic drink covers the re- 
quirement as the code is enforced. 
Distributors however are not content 
with this insecure crovision. 


A bill to legalize pari-mutuel bet- 
ting and reestablish horse racing has 
been introduced as a means of at- 
tracting tourists and as a revenue 
raising measure. 


UTAH 
Utah became the 22d State to 
ratify the proposed child labor 


amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution through the action of the 
State legislature. Thirty-six States 
must ratify before the amendment 
is adopted. 


been submitted by Governor Henry 
H. Blood to the State legislature. 
Unless new sources of revenue can 
be tapped, expenditures will be con- 
tinued on an economy basis. Nearly 
a million dollars additional revenue 
must be provided for debt service. 

Liquor regulation and debt relief 
are before the legislature in various 
forms. 


WYOMING 

A budget system which would pro- 
vide for control and restriction of 
State expenditures is proposed in a 
measure before the Wyoming legis- 
lature. The plan is tied up with a 
proposed sales tax, and would pro- 
vide that local governments enjoy- 
ing benefits from distribution of sur- 
plus funds from this tax receive 
consent of the State Board of Equal- 
ization in making levies and obtain 
referendum approval before put- 
ting such levies into effect. 

Governor Leslie A. Miller has 
signed a bill passed by the legisla- 
ture to create the right to a grant 
of divorce after 60 days’ residence. 
Liquor regulation is before the leg- 
islature. 

Mayo Duprey. 





























Proponents of an ore tax are normal procedure, it will find before appropriations shall be vetoed un- The biennial budget, 1935-37, has 
; 
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on These Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains To and From 


WASHINGTON 


Cleanliness is next to godliness? Sure 
who are less than saints appreciate the spotless cleanliness, the 
invigorating freshness, the mild, even temperature assured by 
genuine air-conditioning No gritty film to wash off face and 
No black smudged shirts to 
apologize tor It air-conditioning were a// that Chesapeake and 


hands 


No drafts to dodge 


But even men 


ized leisure. 


Ohio offered, it would be enough. But there’s more: you get 
a regular dinner for 75¢ Man-size breakfast for 35¢ Lounge 
cars with deep-cushioned chairs that really invite lounging; 
the latest magazines, radio, refreshments and other aids to civil- 
A traveler's idea of heaven? No. Just a modern 


tailroad’s idea of what passengers deserve — at no extra fare. 
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“To rennet te Geuoral Welfare 


«From the Preamble to the Constitution 








Social Security Starts Arguments. 
a » * 


Two Secretaries Disagree. 


* * . 
The Townsend Plan Again. 
* * - 
Changes in Works Bill. 
* * . 
Aid for the College Graduate. 
* * oe 
The Alcohol-Runner. 


YONGRESS is in the position of a family about 
to buy a Thanksgiving dinner—last Thanks- 
giving, for instance. 

Some of the family think they ought to buy all 
the fixin’s; some want to substitute chuck steak 
for turkey; some think the dishes should be 
cooked thus or so; and some think the family 
can’t afford more than a snack or ought to go 
visit relatives. 

In other words, the arguments for and against 
the President’s social security program and the 
work-relief project continue to make Capitol Hill 
resound. There is less and less time to spare if 
the long-time public works to supplant the dole 
are to get under way as promptly as the Admin- 
istration hoped. There is even less time to spare 
if old-age pensions, unemployment pensions and 
the other provisions of the social security pro- 
gram are to be embodied in Federal laws on 
which current State legislatures can act. 


Social Security Plans 


Secretary Morgenthau suggests in- 
creasing old-age pension taxes 


AMENDMENTS to the social security provisions 

are filtering into committee rooms, wit- 
nesses favorable and unfavorable are called on 
for opinions, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., and Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins disagree on financial details and last 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“SECURITY, NOT JOY-RIDE” 
Champion of old-age pensions for a number 


of years, Abraham Epstein, of New York, 

crificizes the Townsend plan and urges mem- 

bers of the Senate Finance Committee to pass 
the social security bill. 











week Congress appeared balky over giving the 
President full power to dispense the $4,000,000,- 
000 public works money, or indeed to authorize 
the appropriation in the first place. These are 


“Dichionary a 
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RANK AND FILE—A refusal of workers in an 
industry to man their jobs without being author- 
ized to strike by the labor organizations to which 
they belong. 

* * . 

DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRYY—The 
breaking up of large units of industry into 
smaller branch units to be established in various 
locations to spread employment to different sec- 
tions of the country. 


* * * 


DISMISSAL COMPENSATION—A type of un- 
employment insurance in the legislative program 
for railroads. Under it an employer would con- 
tinue to pay wages for a certain time to a worker 
after his job ended through no fault of his own. 


. . . 


PARITY PRICES—An aim of the AAA so that 
prices for agricultural products may reach the 
point where they will provide the farmer with 
same purchasing power in relation to other com- 
modities which he had in previous years. 

* * . 

HALF-OLDS—Workers who, contributing for 5 
to 15 years, still will not pay in enough under 
the proposed social security law to cover their 
pensions befere the eligible age of 65. Therefore, 
the Government will have to contribute to their 
payments. 

* . * 

AND/OR—Terms appearing in most legisla- 
tion drafts to safeguard the interpretation of a 
section. Under fire at the present time by Sena- 
tor Glass and others who call the phase unnec- 
esSary, ambiguous, and “anachronism,” and who 
would abolish its use. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health—-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 
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Persons on Relief 
Jan. 1, 1935 


Persons on Relief 
Jan. 1, 1934 
Including CWA 


Total Public Relief 
Expenditures 
Last 6 months 1934 


Total Public Relief 


Expenditures 
Last 4 months 1933 





1,000,000 
persons 


&® = #100, 000,000 
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THE GROWING BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
The pictogram above, based on official figures supplied by the FERA, shows that in one year, during 1934, the number of persons on the public 


relief rolls has increased by 4,780,000. 


Expenditures by public treasuries for the jobless during the last six months of 1934, was $558,901,500 greater 


than the corresponding period of 1933. At the same time, the Federal Government's share of the burden increased by almost 12 per cent. 








necessary clearings of the ground; but they take 
time. 

Anxious to prevent enormous withdrawals from 
the Treasury in future years, Mr. Morgenthau 
suggests that old-age pension taxes on pay rolls 
and wages be raised from 1 to 2 per cent and 
increase to 6 per cent at the end of 12 years 
instead of to 5 per cent at the end of 20. 

He suggests also that the Treasury instead of 
a proposed Social Insurance Board issue and sell 
the voluntary annuity certificates and that 
farmers, domestics and casual laborers be ex- 
empt from the contributory system if only to 
simplify administrative work. To collect taxes 
from this group of many millions, Mr. Morgen- 
thau thinks would be a terrific task. 

But Secretary Perkins and the Committee on 
Economic Security insist that farmers, casual 
laborers and domestics be left on the list. The 
President decided to let Congress iron out these 
wrinkles. 


EFFECTS OF TAX 


Before the House Comittee, Senator Daniel 
O. Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, estimated that 
under the economic security bill in its Admin- 
istration form 40,000,000 citizens would have to 
make contributions with a resultant resentment 
which in 1936 might cause all office holders to 
“be kicked out.” 

The American Liberty League likewise warned 
against haste in the adoption of the Administra- 
tion security campaign, criticized some of it as 
an attempt to “coerce the States,” and demanded 
that the program should rest on a sound finan- 
cial basis. The League particularly urged that 
taxes for unemployment insurance and old age 
pensions should not retard recovery. 


DR. TOWNSEND’S IDEAS 


Present indications are that the House is not 
likely to substitute Dr. Townsend’s $200-a-month 
old-age pension for the Administration’s $15-a- 
month contribution. 

Dr. Townsend, however, when charged with 
“impracticality” before the House Committee 
replied that the United States could do “any- 
thing that is good for the good of the whole 
United States. We are on the verge of some- 
thing tremendous,” he declared, “this will be 
the last Congress to uphold the old economic 
system.” 

On the other hand Edwin E. Witte, execu- 
tive director, Committee on Economic Security, 
told the House committee that the Townsend 
plan involved inflation and duplicate taxation 
which would cause prices to soar so that soon 
“even with $200 a month, the pensioners will 
not be much better off than they were before, 
while those below 60 will be immeasurably worse 
off. The Townsend plan is one which arouses 
great hopes, but actually will give the old people 
little or nothing.” 


Works Bill Amended 


Senators make provision for “pre- 


vailing wages” on projects 


AND from the hands of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee the $4,880,000,000 work-relief 
bill emerged with several changes. But the bill is 
said to retain a form satisfactory to the Admin- 
istration. 
One amendment was to provide “prevailing 
wages” on all work done under the measure; pro- 





posed by Senator Pat McCarran (Dem.), of Ne- 
vada, and sponsored by the American Federation 
of Labor, this is intended to keep up wages for 
private employment if low rates are paid on pub- 
lic works. 

The amendment, however, would not neces- 
Sarily increase a worker’s earnings; if an average 
wage of $50 a month were decided upon, the 
worker would be hired only for the time required 
to earn that much. 


CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


Other changes stipulate that the work shall be 
done by contract on projects requiring 10 per 
cent of skilled labor and that the “facilities of 
private enterprise” shall be used “wherever pos- 
sible.” 

The section empowering the President to ac- 
quire property by purchase or by the right of 
eminent domain was restored; an authorization 
sought by the Administration in connection with 
“tree belt” plans to prevent future droughts. 


Trend of Relief 


Number receiving aid swells a 
million in single month 


TTRENDS in the number and expenses of 
people on relief are shown in a comparison 
of 1934 figures with those for 1933. 

On Jan. 1, 1934, there were 11,500,000 people 
on Federal, State and local relief and 3,500,000 
workers on CWA projects; a total of 15,000,000. 
On Jan. 1, 1935, there was a total of 19,870,000 
on relief. 

For the last six months of 1933 the total 
Federal, State and local expenditures for re- 
lief were $373,198,500. For the last six months 


of 1934 the total was $932,100,000. (See picto- 
gram in center of this page.) 
The 11,500,000 persons who (aside from 


CWA workers) received public employment relief 





—Underwood & Underwood 


A FAMILY DIFFERENCE 


Two members of the Cabinet, Secretary Per- 

kins (left) and Secretary Morgenthau (right), 

with Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

Roche (center) looking on, disagree at Con- 

gress hearings on the method of administering 
the proposed security law. 
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in December, 1933, represented a decrease from 
the preceding November of more than 21 per 
cent. Though December and January are the 
months in which families on relief generally 
increase, the steadily growing number of work- 
ers employed in 1933 by CWA—many of them 
formerly on the dole—accounted for the 21 per 
cent decline. 


TOTAL REDUCED 


This past year, however, the relief list swelled 
from 18,774,000 in November to 19,870,000 at 
the end of December; an increase of more 
than a million. This total includes those on 
both direct and work relief. But the present work 
relief program does not take in as many as the 
1933 CWA program did. 


The HOLC Collects 


Defaulting borrowers already fac- 
ing foreclosure suits 


_ 


HILE Chairman John H. Fahey says the 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation intends to 
keep on giving helpful consideration to every 
borrower whose past credit record is good, even 
though the borrower may get into money diffi- 
culties, he wants it understood that the Govern- 
ment will tolerate no refusals to live up to obli- 
gations when the borrowers “are obviously able 
to do so.” 

It seems “an irresponsible element” has spread 
the word that the HOLC does not insist on col- 
lecting due payments. 

Still, out of 85 foreclosure suits brought by 
HOLC thus far, only 10 rested on deliberate de- 
fault. The others were cases of property aban- 
doned because of death or other misfortune. 


The Unemployed 


Problem of new graduates; a gain 
in number having jobs 


UNEMPLOYMENT is a word that loomed large 

the past week with the Senate, the A. F. of L., 
and the United States Employment Service. For 
example, Senator David I. Walsh (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, introduced a resolution directing the 
Secretary of Labor to furnish the Senate an esti- 
mate of the number of men and women between 
the ages of 18 and 30 who have diplomas but no 
jobs. 

He also asked the Secretary whether it would 
be feasible to create a special division in the De- 
partment of Labor or a special bureau in the 
PWA to find out what administrative and profes- 
sional posts might be available for these 
graduates. 

President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reports that employment gained 
slightly in December though the number of per- 
sons on relief gained also. This fact, he says, 
points to the exhaustion of resources among the 
unemployed, many of whom have been out of 
work from three to five years. 


JOBS FOR 6 MILLION 


Meanwhile, between July 1, 1933, and June 30, 
1934, the United States Employment Service reg- 
istered and classified 12,634,000 applicants and 








placed 6,951,000 in private or Government jobs. 

Of these jobs, more than half were on the Civil 
Works program; 1,305,000 were in private employ- 
ment, and 118,000 were in Governmental service 
—local, State, and Federal. More than 12 per 
cent of those seeking work were women, and re- 
cent tendencies suggest that in the future women 
will form 20 per cent; but only a little more than 
8 per cent of the women applicants were placed 
in jobs. 


CASH FOR THE FERA 
jot when the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration was so low in funds that it al- 
most became a candidate for relief itself, the 
Public Works Administration advanced $50,00%,- 
000 to take care of the twenty million needy. This 
prevented Federal relief being discontinued Feb- 
ruary 10 and insured its continuance up to Feb- 
ruary 20. 

The desperate situation of FERA had risen be- 
cause Congress delayed passing the $4,880,000,- 
000 works-relief bill; the $880,000,000 is intended 
as a direct relief appropriation to taper off the 
dole. 


Bootlegging and Death 


The Government moves against 
poison liquor problem 


TYPE of rum-runner—the alcohol-run- 

*” ner—was mentioned by the President at his 
press conference last week. The conference 
brought out the fact that bootleggers, harried 
by the authorities, must resort to bootleg liquor 
made from anti-freezing compounds and rub- 
bing alcohol; the type of liquor which left a trail 
of death recently at Utica and Gloversville, N. Y. 
President Roosevelt added that the present 
watch on the Canadian line represented, he 
thought, the first time in history that two coun- 





—Wide World 
HE PLEADS HIS PLAN 
Dr. Frank E. Townsend (right), author of the 
“$200-a-month penston plan,” appears with 
Representative John S. McGroarty of Cali- 
fornia, before the House Ways and Means 
Committee and urges adoption of his plan. 











tries had established joint border control. The 
patrol planes carry one American officer and one 
member of the Royal Canadian Mounted, so that 
arrests are possible on either side of the border. 
This joint patrol has been in effect for about five 
months. 

JESSIE HENDERSON. 


lnfeomation Sconce 
_ for Cmiiaems 


oo sSonb86 3 


Q. Does the United States Government operate 
an employment service? 

A. Yes, in cooperation with the States. The 
Wagner-Peyser Act of June 6, 1933, provided for 
a Nation-wide system of Federal-State public 
employment offices. During 1934 there were 12,- 
634,974 persons registered and 6,951,523 persons 
placed in private or Government jobs through 
the United States Employment Service. 








. 7 * * 

Q. Who are the Chairman and the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board? 

A. Henry Morgenthau Jr. Secretary of the 
Treasury, is Chairman and Marriner S. Eccles 
is the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

* ~ 7 

Q. What was the total domestic demand for 
motor fuel during 1934? 

A. According to preliminary data issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Interior, 406,- 
269,000 barrels of motor fuel were used. 

* - 7 

Q. Has the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934 
been Geclared unconstitutional? 

A. a.. In a case brought before the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia the act was 
held invalid. The question of its constitutionality 
has not as yet been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

* 7 * 

Q. When was the Federal Reserve System es- 
tablished? 

A. The Act of Dec. 23, 1913, known as “the 
Federal Reserve Act” instituted the Federal Re- 
serve system which includes the Federal Reserve 
Board; the Federal Advisory Council; the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks; the Open Market Commit- 
tee, and the member banks. 
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The United States News 





The Alphabetical Groups: 
What They Are Doing 





Progress During the Week of Emergency 
Agencies Set Up “ Carry Out Fede a Pro- 
gram for Economic Rec ‘overy 


AAA~— Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration — Shake-up 
resulted in ousting of Jerome Frank, 
general counsel, and several aides. 
Fred C. Howe, Consumers’ Counsel, 
shifted. Tugwell influence wanes. 
Outlook for closer relation between 
Government and food processing in- 
dustries. Farm income continues 
upward. Congress votes $60,000,000 
for seed loans. 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance | 


Corporation. Congress re- 
ceives Administration’s bill making 
FDIC permanent. 


FERA—Fed@eral Emergency Relief 

Administration. Receives 
an advance of $50,000,000 from PWA 
to maintain relief disbursements, 
pending passage of work relief bill 
by Congress. Tie vote in Senate 
Committee on Appropriations pre- 
vents amendment of relief bill to 
reduce it to $2,880,000. 


FS RC—Federal 


Corporation. 


Surplus 
Awards con- 


tracts to supply 2,686,550 pounds of | 


dry skim milk for the unemployed 
and asks bids for 1,000,000 pounds of 
natural American cheese. 


HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 


poration. Congress receives | , 
Panhandle, and announces selection 


bill providing for $1,500,000,000 more 
funds to be made available to home 
owners. Permits advances up to 


$50,000 for improvement of business | 


properties or machinery. 


NLRB—ational Labor Relations 
Board. Orders election in 
the plant of the Bendix Products 


Relief | 


Corp., South Bend, Ind., with the 
understanding that the union chosen 
by the majority of workers shall be 


the exclusive bargaining agency for | 


all the employes. 


NR ANational Recovery Adminis- | 


tration—Congress to be 


asked to continue NRA much as at | 


present. Study of employment con- 
ditions in automobile industry re- 
leased through White House. Face 
fight over anti-trust laws and 30- 
hour week. 
PW A—Public Works Administra- 
tion. Starts investigation 
of water control project in Willacy 
County, Texas, for which a $4,853,- 
000 allotment has been made. Ap- 
proves revised program for construc- 
tion 
Wyoming. will 


Under new plans 


| save $3,696,981 on cost of project. 


| develop the national public domain 


of Casper-Alvoca project in 


| 


RFC—econstruction Finance Cor- | 


poration. Issues December 


report to President and Congress. | 


Chairman Jones reports that a bil- 


lion dollars will be available for | 


further loans under the new law. 


SES—Soil Erosion Service. ee | 
in wind erosion | 


progress 
control project at Dalhart, in Texas 
of Harry J. Clemmer of Kansas to 
head new wind erosion control proj- 
ect in Beadle County, South Dakota. 


SHD—Subsistence Homesteads Di- 

vision. Awards contracts 
for construction of 194 homestead 
houses. 








Snapshots 


of the 


Government 


IN| ACTION 








RESIDENT promulgates veterans’ 
regulation cancelling provision 
in pre-existing regulations requir- 
ing 50 per cent reduction of pen- 
sion of emergency officers’ retire- 
ment pay to persons living outside 
continental limits of United States, 
exclusive of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, and Panama 
Canal Zone. 
x* 


JESTERN States and local offi- 
cials, citizens and Federal rep- 
resentatives to meet in Denver, Feb. 
11 to 16, in series of conferences to 


policy under new Taylor Grazing 
Law. 
x*rk 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT hopes to 
attend in person America’s first 
National Boy Scout Jamboree, to be 
held in Washington, Aug. 21 to 30. 
Thirty thousand Scouts will as- 
semble. President calls Scout oath 
“basis of good citizenship.” 
x*ek 
ECORDS of Commerce Depart- 
ment show an_ increasingly 
large number of motor boats in- 
cluding many small pleasure craft 
are being operated in the United 
States. Such boats on Dec. 31, 1934, 
totaled 305,624 against 291,018 on 
Dec. 1, 1934. 
xr 


— PWA construction al- 

lotments for maintaining effi- 
ciency of its coast patrolling equip- 
ment, United States Coast Guard 
completes building, and assigns to 
duty, five 165-foot cutters, nine 165- 
foot patrol boats, four 110-foot har- 
bor tugs, and ten new amphibian | 
planes. | 
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SHAKE. UP WITHIN THE ‘AAA: 
ITS EFFECT ON 


ENF ORCEMENT 





HE New Deal is tightening its 

legal defenses are one emergency 
set-up after another goes to court to 
defend its life. 

Out of the shift in the AAA that 
resulted in displacement of Jerome 
Frank as general counsel, is expected 
to result a unification of legal ma- 
chinery in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Already the groundwork for co- 
operation has been laid between 
NRA and the Department of Justice. 

Similarly, other of the alphabeti- 
cal agencies are untangling com- 
plications and seeking to remove 
frictions that have been in evidence 
between their particular legal staffs 
as the Department of Justice. 

Attacks on New Deal policies in 
court have revealed the decentral- 
ized character of the Government’s 
law departments. The result is a 
complexity of procedure that offi- 
cials now admit has caused failure 
of the Federal lawyers to make out 
the best possible case in some court 
procedures. 


SEPARATE LEGAL STAFFS 

Thus each of the important al- 
phabetical organizations has _ its 
own legal staff. This staff devotes 
itself to interpretation of the law 
for guidance of the officials who 
must administer that law. It han- 
dles the drawing up of codes, or of 
AAA license agreements, or of a 
multitude of legal detail. 

But when the time comes to go 
to court to defend an attack on the 
constitutionality of what has been 
done, then the Department of Jus- 
tice moves into the fray. 

The result is that sometimes the 
emergency legal staffs feel that the 
Justice Department enters the case 
“cold” and makes out a defense not 
as strong as they think it might be. 

This situation cropped out openly 
in the relationship between NRA 
and the Department of Justice a 





few months back. Donald Rich- 
berg’s ideas of NRA legal defense 
and ideas of representatives of the 


a | - the | present ine This lack of | 


Government’s central legal depart- | 


ment, differed. 
To straighten out that situation, 


President Roosevelt had a represent- 
ative of the Department of Justice | 


sit in on all NRA legal problems. 
In the AAA, the work formerly 
done by Mr. Frank now will be 
taken over from Seth Thomas, who 
is the solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture. As solicitor he does the 
regular legal work of the depart- 
ment and is accustomed to working 
with the Department of Justice. 
There had not been any notice- 
able lack of harmony between the 
AAA legal division under Mr. Frank 
and the staff of the Justice Depart- 
ment. Rather, the differences that 
resulted in shifts in that organiza- 
tion grew out of internal problems. 
justice DEPARTMENT’S PART 
Officials complained that working 
of the entire AAA was held up and 
made difficult by delays in the legal 
division. Questions of legal policy, 
or even legal phases of administra- 
tive detail, would go to the legal 
division for opinion and would be 
held for weeks, or come back with 
minor objections of a nature that 
caused delay, according to the story 


internal harmony finally brought 
about a blow-up. 

It is common to hear observations 
by members of emergency legal 
staffs regarding what they regard as 


lack of zeal on the part of the De- 


pastuent of Justice in peepesing de- 
fenses of New Deal cases. 

Under statute and through execu- 
tive order, the responsibility for that 


| court defense is placed upon district 


attorneys and other Justice Depart- 
ment officials. 

















Overnight 
between WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE and CHICAGO 


on the air-conditioned 


LIBERTY LIMITED 


Through the night it speeds between East and West—" 
arriving well in time for a full day. A luxurious train 
—uvunexcelled diner service, completely air-condi- 
tioned —with through coach—at no extra fare. 


lv. Washington 
lv. Baltimore . 


Ar. Chicago (Union ted 


Ly. Chicago (Union Station) 
Ar. Baltimore . 


DAILY 


4:10 P.M, 
e « 5:03 P.M, 
+ 8:30 A, M, 


2:05 P. M, 
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Ar. Washington, 9:00 A. M. 
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manufacturing. 


N THE great industrial plants of 
America a daily war is being waged. 
Millions of tons of machinery, in the 
drive to produce power and do useful 
work, are fighting friction. It is a relent- 
less and deadly foe... and it is one that 
can be conquered only by lubrication. 
Friction exacts a heavy tribute of in- 
dustry. It is responsible for tremendous 
losses in power transmission. It causes 
many of the breakdowns that occur in 
plant machinery. It slows up production 
and increases costs in every branch of 


In industry’s battle against this enemy 
the Gulf Refining Company has long been 


oils and greases. 


or speed... ? 


an ally. From this company’s laboratories 
has come many a new lubricant to meet 
the latest onslaughts of friction. And to- 
day, Gulf places at the service of indus- 
try an army of more than 400 quality 


This organization has developed lubri- 
cants to meet every problem of modern 
manufacturing. Does a giant rolling-mill 
bearing need an extra-tough lubricant to 
withstand a million pounds of pressure? 
Does a delicate high-speed drill press 
require a special oil to protect fast- 
moving parts? Are there extraordinary 
conditions of heat or cold? Of pressure 


Battle on 50,000 Fronts 


efficiency and 


of lubricants, 


On the staff of the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany are experts who can answer all these 
questions, and recommend the proper 
lubricant to do each job scientifically. In 
instance after instance, the recommenda- 
tions of Gulf engineers have increased plant 


Yes, Gulf plays no small part in keep- 
ing the wheels of industry turning... in 
speeding the productive machinery that 
makes this a great industrial nation. 

And even now, foreseeing the day when 
American industry will demand still more 


tories are working to develop new and 
better products. 


lowered maintenance costs. 


the Gulf Research Labora- 
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A General Motors Product 


COME IN AND 
THAN 100 


Body by Fisher 


SEE THE CAR WITH MORE 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS 


EveryYwHERE people are saying that 
Buick’s 1935 style is the one distinctive style of the year. They are 
saying, also, that Buick is the buy for 1935. And so it is. Buick 
style for 1935 is as different and individual as Buick perform- 


ance and dependability are superior. Come in and see the 1935 


Buick. 


Drive the car with more than 100 new improvements 


that increase comfort... widen the already wide margin of safety 


- +» - make the finest performance still finer... and 


raise the famous Buick dependability yet higher. 


Compare the 1935 Buick, model for model, 


for price, and Buick itself leaves you no choice but 


Buick. Come in today and take a demonstration. 


price 


*795 


and up. List prices 
at Flint, Slick sub 
ject to change with- 
out notice. Special 


GMTA‘C. terme. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


© 1935 


GULF REFINING CO., PITTSBURGH, PA 
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Maj. Gen. J. B. Allison 


Directs Wire and Radio Communi- 
cations of Army 


\ AJOR General James B. Allison, new Chief 
a Signal Officer of the Army, is a Southerner 
who stepped into the service from civil life in the 
late 90’s. He began as a second lieutenant and 
since then he has held commands in posts scai- 
tered over the continent and the Philippines. 

All wire and radio communication in the War 
Department is under General Allison’s super- 
vision. His business is to develop and procure all 
equipment and supplies for the Army’s signal 
communication and to look after the transmis- 
sion of the great mass of orders, public and se- 
cret, and other messages by radio, telegraph, 


telephone or wigwag, all forms of communication 


except aviation. 
In the World War 


days aeronautics also 


—Underwood & Underwood 7 

All War Department wire and radio communi- 

cations, in peace and war, comes under the 
direction of this veteran 





were under the Signal Service but that is now a 
separate bureau. 

General Allison has charge of the Army’s 
meteorological work and whenever codes are pre- 
pared or revised they also are under his eye.. 

Born at York, S. C., in 1873, General Allison en- 
tered the Army in 1898, and by 1906 was a cap- 
tain of infantry. He was in that branch of the 
service 20 years. He was in Mexico in 1914. Dur- 
ing the World War he organized and trained 
technical troops at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 





Howard A. Gray 


Chief of Inspection Division, 
PWA Non-Federal Jobs 


NE of the most stupendous peace-time con- 

struction programs ever attempted in this 
country is being policed under a quiet, mid-west- 
ern business executive, Howard A. Gray of the 
Public Works Administration. He is PWA’s Di- 
rector of the Division of Inspection. 

The Division of Inspection checks up on work 
under PWA loans and grants for non-Federal 
construction work done by States, municipalities, 
public bodies and private corporations. Mr. 
Gray’s supervision of this work covers building 
operations from Alaska to the Rio Grande valley 
and from the Atlantic to Hawaii. 

A small army is under Mr. Gray. The personnel 
include more than two hundred engineers and 


—PWA Photo 

To see that thousands of PWA jobs are 

properly done requires a lot of inspecting and 
and here is the boss of that work 





others and a field organization of about two 
thousand people. Some of the construction engi- 
neers in the service are nationally known in the 
construction field. 

Mr. Gray has had many years of business ex- 
perience. For the last several years he was ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Yates-American 
Company of Beloit, Wis., one of the large manu- 
facturers of wood working machinery. Before 
that he was with the Ryerson Steel Company of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gray’s staff watch the PWA jobs to make 
sure they accord with plans and specifications. 
They are required to prevent use of extravagant 
materials and building methods. 
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Leonard 








Commissioner 


Lifelong Student of Public Administrative Problems 


(GOVERNMENT, like other human institutions, 

isn’t without its paradoxes. The Civil 
Service Commission is the bulwark raised to 
check the evils of political preference and pa- 
tronage and to make merit the basis of the se- 
lection and advancement of the American civil 
servant. And yet, of necessity, members of the 
Commission must have definite political affilia- 
tion. 

And so it comes about that one of the qualifica- 
tions which Leonard Dupee White, Chicago Yan- 
kee, and international “expert” on public admin- 
istration couldn’t have lacked and still be ap- 
pointed to the Civil Service Comission, was his 
New England Republicanism. Not, perhaps, ex- 
actly Mr. Ickes’ variety of political affiliation, nor 
yet Mr. Roper’s, but both these gentlemen, it is 
said, were glad to act as his sponsors. 

But it isn’t politics that interests Mr. White. 
He is first, last and all the time interested in 
public administration, probably was before he 
could define it. And he has ridden his hobby 
across America many times, across the Atlantic 
at least five, earned his salt with it and earned 
no little reputation from writing about it, too. 


HIS LIFE TIME STUDY 


There are seven generations of Whites in the 
little cemetery near Leonard White’s birthplace 
at Acton, Mass. There are two earlier ones at 
Plymouth, one being that adventurous lady of the 
“Mayflower’s” band who allowed herself to be 
born on board the ship. 

The Nineties were over by the time young 
White completed his course in the one-room and 
then the three-room school house and had en- 
tered high school in Concord. There he joined in 
one of the popular indoor sports of the day: de- 
bating. Luckily for him styles in debate had re- 
cently changed. The relative importance to the 
budding orators of the battle of Waterloo and 
Marathon was no longer as interesting a subject 
as it had been to their fathers. Now it was mod- 
ern history, i. e. “government.” 

The rest is easy to imagine. An interesting and 
inspiring teacher of political science in Dart- 


mouth. A responsive pupil. Encouragement. A 
Summer course at the University of Chicago at 
the feet of that great teacher and doer Charles 
Edward Merriam. Student White’s academic ca- 
reer was soon well under way and as it pro- 
gressed it carried him further and further into 
highways and hedges, the city halls, the police 
stations, the municipal courts, in fact the theater 
of government in action. 

He had secured a Master of Arts at his Alma 
Mater, Dartmouth, in 1915, was three years an in- 
structor at Clark University in Worcester, Mass., 
with further courses at Harvard. Then 10 years 
on the faculty of the University of Chicago teach- 
ing Public Administration and taking part in it, 
too. 

With a Guggenheim scholarship he went to 
England in ’27 and ’28 to study the much-praised 
British civil service. And his class room was 
neither the ‘library nor the university but the 
service itself. ‘ 

From the various associations composed of 
those who serve His Majesty the King in mufti 
he found more than the books contained for 
there weren’t many books on the subject. He at- 
tended the meetings and associated with. the 
members of the groups of the government em- 
ployees. 

In the lower grades he found organizations 
which are really a form of labor union and, at 
the other extreme, the top hats gathered in ex- 
clusive professional societies much like pro- 
fessional associations in America. 


MUNICIPAL EXPERT, TOO 


In his present job Mr. White is right at home 
for his two specialties have been: civil service 
and city management. To study the latter he 
used a method similar to the one he applied in 
England. But, geographically at least, it was a 
much bigger job. He visited cities of America 
where the city management form of muncipal 
government obtains (there are more than 400 of 
them now) fromPortland, Me., to Pasadena, Calif. 

And he was able to watch civil service at work 
in this domain, too, for he found that city mana- 


gers, anxious to make a record, did their utmost 
to select their co-workers on a merit basis to 
keep their machinery working at an efficient 
pace. 

Opportunities for further investigation in 
Europe continued. He was able to retrace former 
paths and investigate new ones. He was one of 
two Americans to be chosen to go to Viena to 
attend the international congress of administra- 
tive scientists. 


HIS STUDENTS MADE GOOD 


Meanwhile he watched the effects of his theo- 
retical work take on a more practical turn. While 
the students on his subject in the first half of 
the last decade who followed careers based on 
their academic courses usually found position as 
teachers, in recent years these men have been 
graduated into positions in the Federal Govern- 
ment, in public corporations or in the research 
on other departments of the municipalities. 

One of Mr. White’s most interesting experi- 
ences was serving as chairman of the Citizens’ 
Police Committee in Chicago under Mayor 
Thompson and afterward Mayor Cermak. He 
witnessed the removal of two police chiefs and 
the appointment of a third who carried out many 
of the recommendations made by the committee. 
He had a very practical course in practical police 
administration as he watched the trials and dis- 
missal of 150 policemen. 

He was made a member of the board of the Chi- 
cago Civil Service League and of the Chicago Re- 
covery Administration, having previously served 
on President’s Hoover’s Commission on Social 
Trends, making a generous contribution to the 
important if belated report of that body. 

Short and active with frequently tousled grey 
hair that does not seem to go either with his 
years or his manner or his insatiable but recently 
unsated desire to send the big pins clattering out 
of the alley, Mr. White suggests neither the quiet 
of the cloister nor the raucous atmosphere of the 
City Hall. He might be a consulting engineer, or 
a medical specialist—or just a specialist. Which, 
indeed, he is. 
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Admiral E. S. Land 


Chief Constructor in the 
Navy Department 


S a civil air pilot and as a naval aviation ob- 
server, as an expert on helium and as an as- 
sistant naval attache in London, Rear Admiral 
Emory Scott Land, now Chief Constructor of the 
Navy, has had a varied experience. 

Admiral Land wears a Spanish War campaign 
badge. He has a Navy Cross citation for distin- 
guished service in connection with the design 
and construction of submarines and for work in 
the war zone in the World War. 

In Colorado, at Canon City, on January 9, 1879, 
Rear Admiral Land was born. As an ensign he 
graduated from the Naval Academy in 1898, and 
then completed a post-graduate course in naval 





Underwood 


Underwood & 

Graduate of Annapolis in Spanish War days 

with wide and varied experience, crowns his 
career in responsible Navy post 





architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

In 1904 the future Admiral was appointed as 
an assistant naval constructor, ranking as junior 
lieutenant. Between then and 1923 he rose stead- 
ily to captain. 

In 1919, as Captain Land, he served with the 
Allied Naval Armistice Commission and a year 
later was assistant naval attache at the Ameri- 
can Embassy at the Court of St. James. 

In 1928, on leave of absence from the Navy, he 
became vice president and treasurer of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for Promotion of Aeronautics. 





Dr. A. Howard Myers 


Executive Director of the 
Labor Advisory Board 


RUNNING the executive details of the Labor 

Advisory Board of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration is the particular job of Dr. A. How- 
ard Myers, Executive Director of the Board. 

Dr. Myers is a graduate of Cornell University 
and holds the degrees of master of arts and doc- 
tor of philosophy from Columbia University. He 
was associated with the economics department of 
Cornell. In 1932, Dr. Myers prepared a study of 
municipal finance for the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors. In 1932 and 1933, he was on 
the research staff of the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare and Department of 
Labor. 

Coming to the Labor Advisory Board first in 
June, 1933, Dr. Myers soon became chief of staff. 


% 


& Underwood 

His task is to keep contact with labor through- 

out the country to see how the codes affect 
the welfare of the workers 


Underwood 





He has succeeded Dr. Gustav Peck, who resigned 
from the Board to become assistant to the Ad- 
mistrative Officer in the charge of employment 
problems in the NRA. 

The Labor Advisory Board is composed of 
men who are required to have thorough ac- 
quaintance with labor conditions throughout the 
country. This Board advises the NRA on labor 
questions, especially as to hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

The work of Dr. Myers for the Board is to 
maintain close contact with labor throughout the 
United States and to advise the NRA executives 
how provisions of the many codes affect the great 
mass of labor 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFF AIRS: EFFECT ON UNITED ST ATES 


s¢RETREAT FROM M FROM MOSCOW’—A + 
terse announcement from the 
State Department on Feb. 6, a few 
minutes after Secretary Hull had 
wittily parried a query on Ameri- 
can-Russian debt relations, revealed 
significant changes in the American 
foreign service personnel at Moscow. 
The shutters are to be put up on 
the Consulate General, the Embassy 
staff is to be reduced, the Air At- 
tache and the Acting Naval Attache 
are to be stationed elsewhere. 
Doubtless, too, the blue prints for 
the new million dollar embassy 
building which was to grace the Red 
Capital in the not too distant fu- 
ture will be pushed into some file 
cabinet for the time being. 


Washington’s official explanation 


for skeletonizing its staff in the 
U. S. S. R. is simple. 
in trade envisioned by the optimists 
when President Roosevelt shook 
hands with M. Litvinoff in the 
White House on Nov. 16, 1933, and 


decided to recognize the Foreign 


The “billions” | 


Commissar’s Government have been | 


swallowed up in a cloud of disagree- 
ment 


Opening of American-Russian 


trade channels hinged on the dredg- 


ing out and disposing of the debts 
owed this country by the defunct 
Kerensky regime and claims of 
American citizens for property and 
other damages against the Soviets. 

Last week the haggling over a 
settlement which has been going on 
for months was definitely and 
sharply broken off by Washington. 

With prospects for trade with the 
U. S. S. R. very slight, the State 
Department points out that there 
is little need for commercial officers 
out there. Diplomatic representa- 
tives with the aid of two consular 
agents will be able to carry on the 
consular functions. 

x kek 


(TAKING CARE OF OURSELVES.— 

But observers have another view. 
It was voiced when the Secretary of 
State was asked if the reduction in 
staff at Moscow were in the nature 
of a “retaliation” policy. He replied 
that “we never make retaliatory 
moves,” but “find ways to take care 
of ourselves.” 

In only one other country are the 
American diplomatic and consular 
functions combined in the duties of 
the same officers—Abyssinia. ! 

As long as an Ambassador is re- 
tained in Moscow, Washington offi- 
cials discount publicly the serious- 
ness of the changes. 

xwrk 
URE FOR THE JITTERS?—Reci- 
procity, barter, or no trade agree- 
ments, to cure a “major case of the 


jitters”? 
On these three opposing points 
trade discussions vvolleyed and 


thundered around Washington dur- 
ing the week. The vernacular diag- 
nosis for which a remedy is being 
sought was made by Secretary Hull 
in reference to the ten millions of 
unemployed and their families total- 
ing some thirty millions of people. 

The trade “war” gained impetus 
with the signing in the White House 
on Feb. 2 of a trade agreement with 
Brazil. It contained the Hull spon- 
sored “most-favored-nation clause” 

Special Trade Adviser to the Presi- 
dent, George N. Peek, has been a 
vigorous opponent of the reciprocity 
type of agreement, 

But not only was the Brazilian 
agreement reciprocal in nature, but 
the State Department’s views lik=:- 
wise chalked up another victory 
over the Trade Adviser during the 
week. The President turned thumbs 
down on Mr. Peek’s plan to barter 
500,000 bales of American cotton to 
Germany in exchange for 25 per 
cent cash payments, and 75 per cent 
German goods. 

American producers believe such 
a plan would mean “dumping” goods 
on the American market that would 
undersell domestic wares. 

The State Department made it 
clear during the ‘week that it does 
not mean to extend trade conces- 
sions to nations which are discrimi- 
nating against the United States. 

It did not generalize to Russia, 
another major producer of this 
metal, the manganese concessions 
granted Brazil, in view of that na- 
tion’s attitude on debt payments. 

It does not intend to open negotia- 
tions for trade agreements with 
countries which discriminate against 
the United States 

xn 
i PACIFIC WATERS—Members ot 
the Senate Commission, who have 
been looking over the Philippines 
first-hand in relation to the coming 
independence of the Islands, set foot 
on American shores on Feb. 8. 


Said Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
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'Backwash of American Trade Break With Russia---Com- 
mercial Barter vs. Reciprocity ---The Far Eastern Question 


Maryland: “It might be said that 
among the leading business men 
there is considerable doubt of the 
wisdom of independence.” 


Said Senator McKellar (Dem.), of 
Tennessee: The Philippines are 
confronted with “economic suicide” 
under the independence plan. 


Said Senator Gibson (Rep.), of 
Vermont: “Japan is stepping in 
when we step out, both economically 
and politically.” 

On the same day, Tokyo made a 
little clearer her demands with re- 
gard to a new naval treaty to re- 
place those which will expire in 1936, 
one by her own hand. The adjutant 
to the Minister of the Navy ex- 
plained that in drawing up a new 
agreement restrictions on the forti- 
fications on the Japanese Islands 
along the Asiatic coast ghould be 
lifted, and the right of the United 
States to fortify a base at Hawaii, 


and Great Britain to maintain one 
at Singapore should be “reconsid- 
ered.” 


In Washington, Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson removed any fears 
that the American and Japanese 
navies might be maneuvering in the 
Pacific in close proximity during the 
coming Summer. He said American 


ships will not approach wit 
miles of Japan. 


x * * 


A DOLEFUL DOLE.—A month, and 
riots at Sheffield and unrest else- 
where, have forced the British to 





hin 2,000 





admit their new machinery for re- 
lief of the unemployed inaugurated 
the first of the year must be 
changed. Nationalization of the 
system instead of leaving the ad- 
ministration of it in the hands of 
local authorities has proved unwork- 


—Underwood & Underwood 


AN IMPASSE FOR THE FIFTH TIME 
Another snag in American-Soviet debt negotiations is struck, as Rus- 
sia’s Ambassador to the United States, Alerander Troyanovsky (left), 


reports to Secretary of State Cordell Hull (right) that the U.S. R. R. will 


not meet America’s terms, 


+ 





able, and the arithemtically-calcu- 
lated scales of benefits intended to 
be more beneficial than the old sys- 
tem proved untrue in practice. 


x*x* re 


MAHOMET TO THE MOUNTAIN? 
—In spite of all the charges that, 


since the advent of Herr Hitler and | 


his “lone-wolf” foreign policy for the 
Third Reich, Germany has been re- 


arming in violation of the Treaty of | 


Versailles, and something must be 
done about it, the Powers are ready 
to recognize and legalize the situa- 
tion. 

The London conference of last 
week between British Prime Minister 
MacDonald, and Foreign Minister 
Simon, and French Premier Flandin 
and Foreign Minister Laval ended in 
a historic communique. It invited 
Germany to cooperate in a revision 
of the Versailles Treaty to give the 
Reich equality in arms and the 
army. Of course, Germany would, 
under the plan, return to the League 
of Nations, and Italy, Belgium and 
Germany would join with Great 
Britain and France in a European 
peace and security pact including an 
air convention. Great Britain also 
agreed to join France and Italy in 
its recent pact to guarantee the in- 
dependence of Austria. 

The Reich Chancellor has can- 
celled plans for 10 days to study the 
proposition. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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in modern, through 


coaches with easy- 
chair comfort. Off- 
the-tray mealtime 
service—economical. 


Through bye Sleeping car service, too — only 
$44.36 one way from Chicago. Also low fares for 
Standard Pullman travel—$66.53 one way—$111.00 
round trip. Sleeping car charges extra. 

So enjoy a Pacific Coast vacation this winter—theill 
to its scenic beauties—absorb its health-laden sun- 
shine. Fine, fast trains daily from Chicago, including 
America’s own LOS ANGELES LIMITED. 

En route see BOULDER DAM, the West’s newest 
Bigantic attraction. Only $1.75 round trip for 22- 
mile motor coach side trip from Las Vegas, Nevada. 
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WHAT WE 


GUARANTEED 


Under the terms of our Introductory 
Cash Refund Offer, Aerotype ESSO* 


was guaranteed to— 


(1) ‘‘fire’’ faster and start quicker 


(2)attain peak performance in less 
time and with less ‘‘warm-up” 


(3) deliver more power 


(4) afford higher ‘‘anti-knock”’ qualities 


(5) assure better acceleration 
(6) develop more speed, and 

(7) possess greater flexibility 
—than any other fuel made 








*Modeled after U.S. Army 
Fighting Grade Aviation 
Fuel—hence its name. 






































BUY AT THIS § 
This sign identifies a 


30,000 Esso Stations and 
Dealers from Maine to 
Louisiana who represent 
the services and products 
of the world’s leading oil 


organization. 
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Confirmed 


From the very start, we avoided making 
extravagant claims for Aerotype ESSO. 
There was no doubt in our own minds 
that it would outperform all other motor 
car fuels. But we wanted Aerotype ESSO, 
itself, to prove what it would do. 
Therefore, we introduced it under an 
unconditional guarantee*—offering to re- 
fund in cash the premium paid for it, to 
any user who did not find it the most effi- 
cient motor car fuel he had ever used. 


. Quick Starting a Feature 
Among the things Aerotype ESSO had to 
prove were that it would “fire” faster .. 
start quicker .. and deliver peak perform- 
ance in less time and with less “ warm-up” 
than any other fuel made. 

How well it demonstrated its ability to 
*Cash Refund Guarantee discontinued December 21, 1934, on uncontested ruling of Petroleum Administrative Board, 
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Million Users 


fulfill these requirements is disclosed by 
the following simple and conclusive data: 


INTRODUCTORY GUARANTEE OFFER 
IN FORCE—DEC. 1 TO DEC. 
No. purchasing Aerotype ESSO.... 1,529,752 


No. refund requests for all rea- 
sons (less than 1 out of every 
10,000 who bought).... 


Users who endorsed product....... 1,529,639 


Amount of Aerotype ESSO 
sold (approximately).......... $3,000,000.00 


Total amount of cash refunds.. 


The overwhelming acceptance of Aerotype 
ESSO indicated above furnishes indispu- 
table evidence of its superiority. 
Consequently, in urging other motorists 
to try Aerotype ESSO we do so with the 
conviction that they will be as favorably 
impressed as the millions now using it. 


21, 1934 
113 


$31.20 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
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How Editors View 
Holding Companies 


NEARLY TWO-THIRDS OPPOSE 
PENDING PROPOSALS FOR 
FEDERAL CONTROL 











Newspaper analysis of the Federal pro- 
posals, for control of utility holding com- 
panies reveals a wide variety of conclu- 
sions. A large and representative group 
of editorial comments is divided: In favor 
of proposed measures, 37 per cent; 
against, 63 per cent. ; 

Constitutionality of taxation as puni- 
tive action is doubted by some cditors, 
while wholesale changes are declared 
detrimental to millions of stockholders. 


Supporters of Federal Government ef- 
forts condemn the pyramiding of holding 


companies. 


Most of the editorials concede that State con- 
trol of utilities is difficult, although desir- 


able. 

Discussion of the Federal campaign is based 
largely on the recommendations of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which makes these recom- 
mendations: 

“1, Heavy Federal taxation on holding com- 
panies and their profits. 

“2. Direct statutory prohibition of alleged evils 
in their operations. 

“3. Compulsory Federal licensing of holding 
companies. 

“4, Enactment of a Federal permissive incor- 


poration act.” 


VALUE OF SYSTEM 

“The holding company,” says the Kansas City 
Times (Ind.), “is defended by its promoters as 
performing economically and efficiently, various 
services for the operating companies. * * * State 
commissions and the public itself have become 
increasingly incredulous as to the value of these 
services.” 

That paper finds that experience has “forced 

the conclusion that in many cases, at least, the 
holding company is a device for diverting a part 
of the earnings of the operating companies to 
the top group, with the consumers paying the 
bill.” 
One group of newspapers, which looks to the 
States rather than to the Federal Government 
for proper regulation, is represented by the Port- 
land, Oregon, Journal (Ind.) 

With a show of friendly interest in the pur- 
poses of the Federal Government it objects to 
“pyramided financing,” but concludes: 

“An assumption that defects in State regulation 
strengthen the case for Federal regulation is 
scarcely logical, State regulation should be ef- 
fective, and it should be fair to the entire public 
interest, within its proper limits. 


FEDERAL FUNCTION 

“Federal regulation should not be proposed to 
take the place of State regulation, but should 
begin with interstate questions where the States 
leave off. Had the Federal Government been on 
the job as it should have been the Insull debacle 
could not have happened. The point now is 
that no such tragic farce need ever occur again. 

“One Federal service that might be rendered, 
so far as State regulation of the utilities is con- 
cerned, is the graphic compilation of the best 
regulatory systems practiced by the States, for 
distribution and emulation.” 

Too sweeping criticism of the financial condi- 
tions in the utility world is questioned by the 
Boston Herald (Rep.), which offers the judgment 
of the present governmental objectives: 

“Nobody argues that the holding company de- 
vice has not been gravely abused in many in- 
stances. Everybody admits that some remedial 
legislation in Washington and the various States 
is necessary. But, in its attacks on indefensible 
corporate set-ups and on improper practices of 
operating companies, the Administration has 
given the impression that it regards all utility 
companies as bad and as in need of drastic ref- 
ormation and more rigorous regulation.” 


STATES HAMPERED 

Belief that the Administration may “supple- 
ment the work of the States,” and “encourage 
regulation in the States which have been lax” 
is voiced by the Indianapolis News (Rep.), and 
that paper suggests as to the practical problem 
involved: 

“Undoubtedly State regulation has been ham- 
pered by inability to establish a regulatory juris- 
diction over holding companies, but to connect 
them with all the failure of State regulation is 
to confuse issues which should be kept apart.” 


RETAINING ADVANTAGES 


Pointing out that “about 80 per cent of the 
light and power corporations are controlled by 
holding companies,” the Scranton (Pa.) Times 
(Dem.) concludes as to their functions: 

“Holding companies have value in a proper 
relationship they might have with underlying 
corporations and where they are efficiently man- 
aged. Some of their monumental disasters are 
attributed to holding company financial juggling, 
inflated capital, excessive issuance of securities 
and bad management. 

“That the holding company system calls for 
something to prevent exploitation of underlying 
companies and investors is evident enough. 
Ways will be found to accomplish that desirable 
result and at the same time preserve any ad- 
vantages that holding companies can demon- 
Strate are inherent in their organizations and 
not too risky.” 
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Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 
The One Before the Poorhouse > 
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dinner 
Chronicle. 
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Papers Fear Cost 
Of Age Pensions 








* * 


American newspapers, without excep- 


tion have urged caution in treatment of 
the old-age annuity question under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's social security proposals. 


The newspapers, taking up the cost of the pro- 
posed Administration pension idea, believe that 
the uncertainties are so great that a very broad 


study must be given to the demands. 


The Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) points out that 
“if the Government were called upon to make — 
good in 1936 even 10 per cent of the eligibles, the 
bill would be $67,500,000, while the appropriation 


is only $50,000,000.” 


The Kansas City Star (Ind.) warns that heavy 
costs would “fall upon the Federal and State 
treasuries, and eventually upon the people.” 

The Philadelphia Record (Dem.) fears destruc- 
tion of State systems now in existence. 


Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Quips in the News 


Pithy comments by Nation’s editors 
on various events of the day 


Merely Preliminary Bouts 
General Johnson seems to be taking up a lot of 
time with the preliminaries before telling us 
whether the trouble was due to his cracking up or 
cracking down.—Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press. 


High Jinks in Poverty Row 
Dr. Townsend doesn’t say it, but that plan 
would probably result in a $2 cover charge for 
at the poorhouse—San Francisco 


A Mysterious Vacation 

The supervisor of reindeer 
$3,800 annually under the New Deal. It may be 
money well spent, but we have a natural curi- 
osity as to just how a reindeer is supervised.— pore pecs Portland (N. Y.) Standard 


Yakima (Wash.) Morning Herald. The 74th Congress Goes to Work 


A New Cow to Milk 
Whatever else the “abundant life” means, it 
ought not to include handouts of $60,000 worth 
of rare stamps to friends and family each time 
that the Postmaster General thinks up a new 
stamp.—New York Herald-Tribune. 


For Mental Observation 

If the Government would only send a dozen 
or so of these people who are thinking in billions 
to the observation wards, where they would be 
quite happy cutting out paper dolls, and lay off 
of us for a while, the millions of us who think 
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in half.dollars might manage to squirm through 
the next few years—Don Marquis in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


* 


A Tax Racket 


Two operators of a tax racket have been ar- 
rested in Cleveland. The charge, we believe, is 
impersonating a public official—Ashland (Ky.) 


Independent. 


Heavy Drinking in Norway 
It is rather surprising that this country per- 
mitted a Norwegian scientist to get ahead of it 
in drinking heavy water as an experiment, what 
with our wide training these many years in 
drinking anything we could get hold of.—St. 


* 


* * * 


The “Ins” and “Outs” 


Possibly the next “two-party system” in this 
country will be office-holders vs. taxpayers.— 
Mansfield (O.) News-Journal, 


* * * 


Elevating Poor Lo 


The Department of Indian Affairs announces 
that it has arranged for a course in the Navajo 
language to be given to the surviving members of 
the tribe in the Southwest. 
know they’ll be teaching them to make blankets. 
—Boston Transcript... 


The next thing you 
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Editor’s Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should 
be so marked. Ps 


Pressure Telegrams 
Sir: 

There apparently is an inconsist- 
ency in the psychology of many of 
the American people, for how can 
they believe in democractic princi- 
ples with the knowledge that 40,- 
000,000 qualified voters elected the 
Senators to represent about 125,000,- 
000 people, and at the same time 
believe that 200,000 telegrams influ- 
enced an adverse vote on the world 
court issue, knowing that anyone 
can send telegrams, without limit, 
and with no other qualification than 
paying the price out of their own 
pocket or from funds supplied by 
another party. 

If we have rubber-stamp men in 
Washington, I don’t know a term to 
apply to some of those who sent 
telegrams as result of an appeal by 
an individual who showed a good 
example of making use of prestige, 
notwithstanding utterances oppos- 
ing individual or minority power in 
finance, business and politics. 

The telegram incident looks like 
individual or minority attempt to 
influence legislation, but unfor- 
tunately it gives inference that our 
Senators might be so sentimental, 
emotional or flexible as to be swayed 
by missives typed on telgraph com- 
pany forms, or jelly-fish, considering 
the telegrams represented so few of 
their constituents. 


W .W. PERCH. 
Bellevue, Pa. 
kkk 
Individual Initiative 


Sir: 

** * What our country needs most 
of all is the restoration of individual 
initiative. * * * Under our present 
system of monopolistic trend young 
men have no hope of ever being 
anything other than hirelings, there- 
fore they give up in despair with- 
out making an effort. * * * 

Stop borrowing, stop spending, 
stop all forms of Government aid 
and: relief, adjust our economical 


balance so that every man will have 
an equal chance to make good, 
thereby creating individual initiative 
in our millions of young men and 
it will surprise you how quickly 
multitudes of our troubles will dis- 
appear. 
E. C. PERRY. 
Rennert, N. C. 
xe 


Gold Policy 
Sir: 

Every business man knows what 
may be expected when Congress 
tampers with the currency and the 
securities of the Government. Credit 
conditions are as sensitive and deli- 
cate as the movements of a watch. 
A country must have a stable cur- 
rency on which to build a credit sys- 
tem. There is no substitute for 
credit in business. 

We all know the outcome of the 
bidding up of gold by Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk, and how long it took the 
country to recover from Black Fri- 
day. Fisk and Gould used the same 
arguments for their gold policy we 
now hear spoken so glibly; it would 
relieve distress among the poor, pre- 
vent wages from coming down, pre- 
vent unemployment, it would help 
market crops abroad. President 
Grant was not moved by these argu- 
ments. Mr. Roosevelt has listened 
all too willingly. 

The results of the Administration’s 
gold policy have followed historical 
experience The first business pickup 
that came with the new Administra- 
tion began to decline shortly after 
Congress passed the resolution can- 
celling the gold clause. The business 
revival that followed the NRA ad- 
venture came to an end with the 
devaluation of the dollar. The Gov- 
ernment’s monetary policies are pro- 
longing the depression. * * * 

CHARLES E. STOUT. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
xx«r 


Weakened Checks 
Sir: 

One reason for the checks and bal- 
ances in our Constitution was the 
fear of hasty popular action, which 
the people themselves might regret. 
But Secretary Wallace pronounces 
that idea quite out of date. For a 
hurried age he prescribes hurried 











methods—Jacksonian “leadership” 
no doubt. 

Apparently he imagines a peren- 
nial Mr. Roosevelt forever giving 
fireside talks to people forever 
obedient. But now, it seems, Mr. 
Roosevelt has rivals, who also can 
get quick action. The question is 
what sort of quick action are they 
going to get? 

Wise men Knew in advance that to 
sow the wind was to reap the whirl- 
wind. They knew what happens to 
those who appeal to the sword or 
to the mob. And they were ready to 
take off their coats and fight any at- 
tempt to rouse a great people into a 
rabble. But we wouldn’t listen. And 
where do we go from here? 


A. MITCHELL. 
Columbus, O. 
x ee 
Spur of Experience 


Sir: 

As one of the vast army of unem- 
ployed * * * let me say that if it were 
possible to take every Congressman 
and Senator and lawmaker in this 
country and put them in the shoes 
of the unemployed for four consecu- 
tive years they would darn soon not 
only find out the cause of the de- 
pression but would also secure a 
sure-cure remedy for it. 

ALBERT C. REID. 
Charleston, S. C. 


x * 
“Colored” 
Sir: 

I don’t like your paper. Instead 
of being an account of national hap- 
penings, every article is colored by 
the policy of the paper. 

LULU H. NORTHCUTT. 
Covington, Ky. 
x * 
“Uncolored” 
Sir: 

Keep on giving us the truth and 

uncolored news. 
W. E. CLAYTON. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
: x** 
Old Parties Dead? 
Sir: 

Parties come and parties go, but 
government goes on forever. The 
recent hamstringing of the New 
Deal furnishes the spot-lighted fea- 
tures of the serio-comic pantomime 


bill-boarded under the title, “Hon- 
esty in the fulfillment of pre- 
election promises.” 

This idealistic title has in recent 
months been succeeded by the more 
realistic title, “the failure of old par- 
ties in government.” 

One old party is dead. The other 
old party has recently put one foot 
in the grave and will be totally in- 
terred in 1936. * * * 

The foundation for a new party 
has already been built with the 20,- 
000,000 of signers to the Townsend 
Old-Age Pension Plan petitions. 
Father Coughlan’s Social Security 
League and the several minor par- 
ties will be welded together to form 
the superstructure that will house 
the realized aspirations of the com- 
mon people for liberal yet equitable 
plans for economic security and old- 
age pensions. 

S. E. WATERS. 
Tampa, Fla. 
xx** 
couth and T. O. A. P. 
ir: 


The Townsend plan is more a youth 
movement than an old-age pension 
because this plan takes the burden 
of aged relatives off the back of 
youth and provides employment: at 
decent wages to enable youth to 
work and live its life. 

Youth crushed to earth cannot at- 
tain 

To that great hope God gave its 

years, 
But age exalted by this great plan 

Inspires our youth, allays its fears. 

MILTON MONTROY. 
Bloomington, III. 
xk * 
Cheap Labor Competition 
i. 


Study our statistics and see the in- 
comes of the different nationalities. 
How can we compete with other 
countries in world and even in our 
own markets? Tell me how a woman 
in our own cotton mills drawing 60 
cents per hour can compete with 
Japanese women earning 10 cents 
per day. * * * Either our own people 
must work at the the same wages as 
foreign workers or else we must 
place embargoes on the product of 
foreign workers. 


that when first performed many A. H. BURG. 
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President Backed 
In Auto Code Case 


PRESS MAJORITY CONSIDERS DE- 
MANDS OF UNION LABOR 
NOT REASONABLE 











In the controversy between the Admin- 
istration and the A. F. of L. over exten- 
sion of the motor industry code, the Pres- 
ident is supported by 83 per cent of a 
representative list of newspapers, while 
17 per cent indorse the arguments of or- 
ganized labor. 

The opposition is based on the ground 
that the President acted on his own au- 
thority and the charge that there was dis- 
crimination in favor of employers. 

HE most impressive point to the press of the 

country, in its examination of the automo- 

bile controversy, lies in the fact that a large 
majority of employes of the industry favor the 
open shop. 

It is conceded that some union men were in- 
structed to abstain from voting but a large pro- 
portion of the editorials assume that if all non- 
voters had supported the Federation, the union 
organization would have shown a small total 
vote. 

Taking the extreme position in criticism, the 
Cleveland News (Rep.) charges that “the Presi- 
dent’s astonishing course in ordering the code 
extended and amended, is distinctly open to 
criticism, in view of the opposition openly ex- 
pressed toward the code in the first place.” 


A. F. OF L. OR CODE RULES 

“If the vast majority of Detroit automobile 
workers are not interested in President Green 
and the A. F. of L.,” suggests the Providence 
Journal (Ind.), “why are Mr. Green and his or- 
ganization so interested in the workers? 

“In the circumstances, it would seem that the 
A. F. of L. is especially anxious to ‘impose’ some- 
thing on Detroit automobile labor. But appar- 
ently nine out of ten workers in the Detroit fac- 
tories prefer to live under the code rather than 
under Mr. Green’s thumb. 

“Resentment expressed by Federation officials 
will probably spend itself in words; if it goes 
beyond that, it will not find public support,” says 
the Richmond News Leader (Dem.). 

“The poll of the shops exposed the Federation 
as grossly overstating its strength,” declares the 
New York Sun (Ind.), with conclusion that the 
Federation “has been badly beaten in an impor- 
tant, if not crucial, contest.” 


SURVEY OF CONTROVERSY 

The Sun offers the summary of the conflict: 

“Its failure to control the automotive indus- 
try and its chagrin over the exposure of its 
numerical weakness among automotive workers 
explain the savage attacks the leaders of the 
Federation make now on the automotive code, 
on Richberg and Wolman, and inferentially on 
President Roosevelt, because of the extension of 
authority that has been conferred on the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board. 

“Had the American Federation of Labor been 
able to install itself in power in the shops of 
the automobile makers, Richberg would not now 
be called a traitor and the good faith of the 
promoters of NRA would not today be brought 
into question.” 

“Having been unable to dictate the labor pro- 
vision of the code,” states the Louisville Courier- 
Journal (Dem.), “the American Federation of 
Labor now plans to dictate to Congress and force 
an investigation of the whole automotive indus- 
try. 

“Wielding the power of its organization—and 
Congress is ever fearful of organized minorities— 
it purposes to throw a scare into Representatives 
and Senators in an effort to make them do its 
bidding, the object of which is to increase its 
now negligible membership among the automo- 
bile workers. 

“The impertinence of the move is second only 
to the impertinence of trying to dictate the code.” 


DEFEAT FOR UNION LABOR 

Indorsement of the open shop impresses the 
Los Angeles Times (Rep.) which calls the voting 
at Detroit “the most severe reverse the A. F. of L. 
has suffered in a generation.” 

“The Government,” charges the Indianapolis 
Times (Ind.), “has never refused employers a 
hearing. Labor therefore is making the most of 
the issue of discrimination. That seems more im- 
portant than the fact that a majority of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Board itself was re- 
ported overruled by the President in extending 
the automobile code. 

“The discrimination issue is important because 
it goes to the heart of the purpose of NRA as 
created by Congress. The purpose was to pro- 
vide recovery machinery for balancing the rights 
of capital and labor, with the Government as 
umpire. If the Government rules in favor of 
capital without granting labor even an open 
hearing, what becomes of the democracy in the 
codes?” 

“The main point in the controversy”, thinks 
the Wall Street Journal, “is that the President 
has determined to uphold the Automobile Labor 
Board and its authority to conduct plant elec- 
tions against the Federation’s impatient mili- 
tancy, until a Supreme Court’s decision clarifies 
Section 7a, Congress rewrites it, or June 16 ar- 
rives to end it.” ‘ 

That paper feels also that “the President up- 
holds the right of employes and employers to 
bargain collectively through proportional groups 
within a single plant, and so rejects, consistently 
with his earlier declarations and those of the 
NRA heads, the compulsory majority rule princi- 
ple enunciated by the National Labor Relations 
Board.” 
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T WAS a pretty sight to see the 
the Washington scientists trying 

to capture that eclipse last week. 
Clouds obscured the spectacle here- 


| 


about, but for as long as there was | 


hope of a glimpse the astronomers 
stood by their telescopes at the 
Naval Observatory. Prankishly, the 


weather man filled the sky with | 


clouds. The Washington astron- 
mers couldn’t check up on the cor- 
rectness of their calculations nor be 
perfectly sure that the universe is 
wheeling along on schedule time. 


xk 
QUESTION OF “JITTERS” 
TEWSPAPER representatives at 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 


press conference a few days ago | 


were mildly startled when one of 
their number injected into the dig- 


nified proceedings the slang word | 


“jitters.” 


Not only is the Secretary formal | 


in manner but his press conference 
is the only one at which news- 
paper representatives stand instead 
of occupying comfortable chairs. 

With impassive face the Secretary 
listened to a question about “jitters” 
among California wine growers over 
the prospect of a reduced tariff on 
wines from certain foreign coun- 
tries. 

Still with impassive face Mr. Hull. 
replied that ten million American 
families “had been having the 
jitters” because of high tariffs and 
that 
case of jitters before taking up 
some minor phase.” 

To the ripple of amusement 
caused by his easy descent into the 
vernacular, the Secretary accorded 
a slight and still formal smile. 

xe 


CABMEN’S JEST 
YOLICE at the Executive Mansion 
grounds refused to allow taxi- 
cabs to enter the grounds from 
Executive Avenue when the recent 
Congress reception was held. Taxi 
drivers retaliated by lining up a 
block away when the reception 
ended, thus compelling the police 
to rush to the corner and wave 
frantically for cabs to take the de- 
parting guests home. 
x**e* 
‘QUITE METROPOLITAN 

HE highest building in Washing- 
ton is about 13 stories tall. The 
building which houses the Federal 
Emergency Relief Corporation is not 
one of the highest. But there are 
hordes of callers at FERA, so there 
. the three elevators have been di- 
vided into “express” and “local.” To 
a visitor from a skyscraper town 


“we shall try to cure the major | 








there’s a thrill in entering the “ex- | 


press” elevator and being whisked 


clear to the top floor—seven stories. 


x**«r* 


BUGS OUT OF LUCK 


A LL the chinch bugs and boll wee- 
*™ vils of the land had a hopeful 
hour when fire broke out in the en- 
tomological laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. For a 
while the fire threatened to reach 
chemicals used in researches toward 
obliterating pests and the police had 
quite a time keeping the public from 
running the risk of obliterating it- 
self as it crowded to watch the spec- 
tacle. Unfortunately for the chinch 
pugs and their relatives, the chemi- 
cals were saved. 
x«re 


FIRST LADY SPEAKS 


DURNG her week end in New 

York Mrs. Roosevelt did more 
than attend the Hyde Park meeting 
called by the town supervisor. She 
also found time to attend the agri- 
cultural conferences at Cornell and 
to speak at be College. 

x * 


WHEN “FOUR BELLS” STRIKE 
QXE of the pleasantest office suites 
in this town is that occupied by 
the Secretary of the Navy. Pictures 
of old-time frigates and modern 
battleships decorate the anteroom. 
There’s: a round ship’s clock on the 
white mantel in the Secretary’s of- 
fice, while against the Colonial yel- 
low walls stands a big grandfather’s 
clock. Ship’s bells softly strike the 
half hours, throwing a scare into the 
uninitiated who think four bells 


means 4 o'clock. 
x ke 


OLD DAYS OF SAIL 
PEAKING of time, one of the 
Naval officers pointed out that 
for the navies of the civilized world 
time stood still for about many, 
many decades. 
ture of the square-rigged ‘“Hart- 
ford,” he said: “A man who had 
served in the Navy long before she 
was launched could, if brought to 





Pointing to the pic- | 


life, have served in the “Hartford” | 
and other craft and been perfectly 


&t home aboard them. 


struction and other changes take 


But con- | 


place so rapidly today that a man | 


who is out of the Navy three months 
practically has to get his bearings 
all over again.” 












































“Loyalty,” Answer Mr. Williams and Mr. Richberg 


-Wide World and Underwood & == 


The Auto Code Battle 


Dead cats and brickbats—to purloin 
a phrase from General Johnson—fill 
the Washington atmosphere. 

Weeks and months of disaffection 
and smouldering resentment have 
burst forth into outspoken invective. 

And as accusations and counter- 
charges continue to mount, the many- 
sided fight between capital, labor 
and various Administration officials 
over the renewal of the NRA code for 


the automobile industry, reaches a 
pyrotechnical climax. 
“Traitor’—‘treason”—‘“unwarranted 


orders”—all these are phrases invoked 
to alter the course of events. 

But the NRA automobile code goes 
on. It continues, by grace of the 
President, with only a few changes, to 
serve as law in the industry. 


FRICTION 

The automobile code has always— 
even in its embryonic stages—been a 
source of contention, a point of fric- 
tion between capital, labor and Ad- 
ministration officials. Adopted in 
August, 1933, after days of stormy 
hearings and weeks of vigorous bick- 
erings, it immediately became the 
target of organized labor. 

Nor did subsequent events assuage 
matters which labor regarded as un- 
fair treatment. 

As a result, a threatened wide- 
spread strike in the industry was 
averted only by a last-minute in- 
tercession on the part of President 
Roosevelt who secured an agreement 
between employers and employes 
represented by the A. F. of L. 

As part of the agreement, an Auto- 
mobile Labor Board of three members 
(top photo) was set up by the Presi- 
dent to provide for worker's collective 
bargaining in the industry. 


TWICE AND TWICE 

Meanwhile, as the leaves dropped 
from the calendar, the code twice ex- 
pired, and twice was renewed over 
the protests of the A. F. of L. 

The President promised labor a 
study of ways and means to regu- 
larize employment and bring about 
greater yearly wages for workers. 

While these studies were in prog- 
ress, the Automobile Labor Board be- 
gan holding elections for the selection 
among workers of agencies to bargain 
for them. 

In one plant after another workers, 
beginning this past December, cast 
their ballots (second photo). 

The A. F. of L. was dissatisfied, It 
not only disapproved of the elections, 
but also disapproved of the personnel 
of the Automobile Labor Board. In a 
letter to the President it urged aboli- 
tion of the Board. 

The President, however, refused, de- 
claring that the Board was performing 
a useful function. 

Calling attention to the fact that 
the code was again due to expire, the 
A. F. of L., at the same time, urged 
the Chief Executive, and his advisers 
to disapprove continuation unless 
drastic changes were made. 

Representatives of the automobile 
industry, heads of the large manufac- 
turing concerns (third photo), on the 
other hand, urged renewal of the code. 

Finally, on Feb. 1, the deadline, 
President Roosevelt renewed the code. 
Employers, in exchange, promised to 
regularize employment. New models 
of automobiles, they announced, would 
be made pubiic in the Fall (fourth 
photo) instead of in the Winter, in 
order to regularize employment. 

NO BALM TO LABOR 

This statement was no balm to the 
leaders of the A. F. of L., William 
Green, Frank Morrison, and John L. 
Lewis (fifth photo, left to right). Sin- 
gling out Donald Richberg, head of the 
National Emergency Council (bottom 
photo right), as primarily responsible 
for the renewal, they charged him 
with “fascist tactics” and the “be- 
trayal” of labor “in a crucial moment.” 

To the charge of “traitor,” Mr. Rich- 
berg replied that he puts loyalty to 
the Government above subservience to 
the policies of a particular labor or- 
ganization. 

An attack upon S. Clay Williams, 
Chairman of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board (bottom photo, left), 
was also made by the A. F. of L. But 
just as vigorously was Mr. Williams de- 
fended by the President. 

Fuel was then added to the flames. 
On Feb. 8, the NRA made public a 
statement that it had on Jan. 28 re- 
ported to the President its study of 
the automobile industry, in which it 
recommended certain changes in the 
code, a number of which were not 
adopted by the President. 

In addition the NIRB was reported 
to have opposed renewal of the code 
without the changes, and disapproved 
continuation of the present Automo- 
bile Labor Board. 

As this past week drew to a close, 
indications were that the tangle would 
not dissolve. Storm warnings con- 
tinued to fly. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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Significance of Ballot 
» | . 
In the Auto Elections WORLD’S BUSIEST AIR LINE 
we Thr ieee SCORES 7 TIMES AS PIONEER! 
Of Voters’ Affiliations s 

Keenly debated in the field of By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 
labor relations is the meaning of the 
employe vote as cast in the elec- 
tions now being held under super- 
vision of the Automobile Labor 
Board. 

“Published by the Board are re- 
turns showing about 80 per cent of 
voters with no union affiliations. 

The ballot does not call on the | 
voter to name his own labor affilia- 
tions. The voter is told on the ballot 

| 
to name his candidate and the | 
affiliation of his candidate. | 

Wording of the ballot is as fol- | 
lows: “I nominate for re - : . rs eed’ “MN a 
tive of my district stig ena ' @ Chicago—Pilot Jack Knight one of United’s “Million Milers 

. — = let me listen to a weather report from a plane four hundred miles 
—_ (labor group affiliation.) west. “Two way radio telephones may seem marvelous to you,” said 

Beiow are the following instruc- | Knight, “but you should see the many advances I’ve seen grow out 
tions: of this company’s 75 million miles of experience. 

“Write in the name of the person “T'd say there are at least six other pioneering developments that 
you want for representative of your arpes to * ake United rN leader it is: The pertaotnn of tet 
district, Candidates are not re- ying with passengers—the first coast-to-coast service. e only 
stricted t line to have two pilots and a stewardess on every plane. United 

= oS Cegpayee, dev bony 9 ground equipment, and special plane devices to simplify 

“Indicate, 11 you wish to do so, flying. 1 could name you a dozen more. 
the labor group affiliation, if any, Next time fly with United. Take advantage of all this 8 years of pio- 
of your candidate. For purposes of neering. United flies the direct Mid-Continent route and the Pacific 
proportional representation, em- Coast airway from Vancouver, Canada, to Agua Caliente, Mexico, 
ployes who do not specify any labor 
group affiliation will be treated as a Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and Chicago 
group.” and on West from Chicago to California and other Pacific Coast states in 

‘ . 3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin-engined transports. Most frequent service from 

In ballots used in elections held Chicago to Cleveland, Washington or New York. Same fine service from the 
under ‘ Fast direct or via connecting lines to Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas 
+ eed ~ eseramte apenas City, Omaha, Salt Lake. Stewardess service. Heated cabins. Lunches aloft. 
rene prremieage pire) aered TICKET OFFICE: WASHINGTON AIRPORT, METROPOLITAN 5656 
and the Petroleum Labor Policy Or Hotel Porters; Travel Bureaus; Postal or Western Union Offices 
Board, the voter is asked to choose 
between rival labor organizations, UN i T E D Al Q LIN FC 
the names of which appear on the 
ballot. Ordinarily provided also is FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 
space for the name of any other MORE MILES THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
representative whom the _ voter 
wishes to designate. 

— 















































Something to 


et excited 


about 








From Broad Ford, Pa. 

To Broadway, N. Y. 

And points north and south 
Has spread this good news: 


Bottled in bond 





Old Overholt 
Is back again! 
For four long years 

And an extra summer 





It has ripened 


And mellowed 





Known 

Praised 

Relished 

And revered 

This century and a quarter 


So now youll find 
This venerable rye 
Wherever fine whiskey 
Is offered to an 
Appreciative public 


Better try some 


Real soon 


And nichened in flavor — 


The robust flavor 
That made Old Overholt 


© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., Broad Ford, Pa. 
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SWINGING to the right? 
- * 


* 


A rift between the President and Labor. 
What it means. 


” * * 
Labor efficiency and the automobile in- 
dustry. 


~ * * 
Working to save a Blue Eagle's life. How 


it is done. 
* * * 


Fast work saves two billion dollars for 


spenders. 
- = * 


GIGNS accumulate of a basis for rapproche- 
ment between President Roosevelt and in- 
dustrial leaders. 

Among them are: 

An open break between the President and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Meetings in New York between Raymond 
Moley, Presidential adviser, and industrialists, to 
which attention continues to be called. 

Ousting of Jerome Frank, and other left- 
wingers, from the AAA. Mr. Frank was attached 
to the Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell wing of the New 
Deal. His going suggests a friendlier attitude to- 
ward food processing industries. 

Support by Mr. Roosevelt of S. Clay Williams, 
as chairman of the NIRB, in the face of labor 
and left-wing demands for his removal. 

Decision to push ahead with the Federal Hous- 





—Wide World 


“LOWER THE TARIFFS” 
If the lobbyists would leave our State Depart- 
ment officials alone, Benjamin Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, tells the Senate Agriculture Committee 
America’s foreign traae would be revived. 








ing Administration program as laid down by Ad- 
ministrator James Moffett. 

These moves followed an earlier series of White 
House conferences in which industrialists took 


part. « 


‘Left-wing’ Policies 


The nationalisti¢ trend; Plan for 

Federal control of bank credit 
A® a probable partial offset to a right swing, 

are other considerations, also getting at- 
tention. 

Among them are the following: 

An expressed intention of President Roosevelt 
to direct his policies “a little to the left of 
center.” In doing that he has zigged first to the 
left, and then zagged to the right. The present 
zag to the right is the most sustained under the 
New Deal. 

Continued White House coolness to suggestions 
that the United States lead the world away from 
nationalism. Self-sufficiency admittedly would 
require further radical adjustments within this 
country. 

The Administration effor{ to obtain from Con- 
gress Federal Government control over bank 
credit. This move is designed to take from pri- 
vate banks the power they now have to check ex- 














Output of current drops slightly, but re- 
mains at the highest level since 1930 








pansion of the national debt by refusing to buy 
more Government bonds. 

Action in Congress, with White House support, 
to break up holding companies in the utility in- 
dustry. 

Conflicting policies admittedly persist, but the 
emphasis is on friendliness to private big 
business. 


Labor Controversy 


Split between President and unions 
finally comes into open 


GIMMERING differences between the White 
House and the American Federation of Labor 
finally boiled over. 
President Roosevelt assumed responsibility for 
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A Mixture of ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ Policies. Effects of President's Split With Unions. 


— 


the break that occurred over renewal of the au- 
tomobile industry NRA code. 

Does that mean a Spring and Summer of 
strikes? 

High New Deal officials think that the answer 
is “No.” 

They say this: The wave of disputes that 
swept the country in 1933 and 1934 were, largely, 
typical “organizing strikes.” Through them the 
A. F. of L. was able to increase its paid member- 
Ship only from 2,100,000 to 2,900,000. William 
Green, Federation president, had expected at 
least 10,000,000 members. First elections in the 
automobile industry revealed fewer than 5 per 
cent of the workers affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. 

Then the following conclusion is expressed: 
The A. F. of L. has failed to show that it speaks 
for American labor. Further strikes could do lit- 
tle to alter that picture. The groundwork now is 
laid for a different approach to the problem of 
employer-employe relations. 


A NEW APPROACH 


What is that approach to be? No announcement 
has been made, but Mr. Roosevelt has hinted at 
his view. 

It involves acceptance of the principle that 
each worker is entitled to say for himself who 
is to represent him in bargaining with his em- 
ployers. Bargaining representatives should re- 
flect sentiment of the different labor groups-—- 
A. F. of L., company unions, and unaffiliated — 
in proportion to their strength. 

Seeds of the present situation are found in 
Section 7a of the NIRA. 

Interpreting that section, Donald R. Richberg 
and Gen. Hugh S. Johnson ruled in August, 1233, 
that each worker has a right to say whether ‘e 
shall bargain for himself or whetuer someone 
shall bargain for him. 

Tiis is the groundwork for the principle of 
“proportional representation” supported by Mr. 
Roosevelt. It is referred to in high quarters as 
“the President's baby.” 


ELECTIONS TO DECIDE 


But the A. F. of L. contends, and has had the 
backing of the National Labor Board and the 
National Labor Relations Board in its contention, 
that a “majority” of workers, favoring one or- 
ganization, should bind all workers to that or- 
ganization. That is the “closed shop” principle. 

Under both systems elections are to be held 
to determine employe preference. 

The present issue revolves about what question 
should be submitted to workers in elections. 

Federation officials want the Government to 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The composite index remains, with little 
change, at levels well above a year ago 





ask the voters what form of organization they 
prefer. Then if they want the A. F. of L. the 
authority of the Government could be used to 
force employers to deal with that organization. 

The Automobile Labor Board, supported by 
Mr. Roosevelt, instead of asking employes what 
organization they prefer, asked them what can- 
didate they prefer, leaving it optional to write 


Business charts furnished by the Department of Commerce 











—Agriculture Department 
IN AND OUT 
A drastic reorganization of the AAA by its 
Administrator, Chester. Davis (left), resulted 
in the resignation of its chief counsel, Jerome 
Frank (right), and a number of others, al- 
legedly members of the “Tugwell cult.” 


the candidate’s affiliation. More than 76 per 
cent of the workers polled failed to indicate an 
affiliation. 

It is on that basis that rules for collective bar- 
gaining now will be drawn up by the Auto Labor 
Board for application to the plants affected. 

Those rules when announced are expected to 
reveal the Roosevelt Administration’s real stand 
on collective bargaining. They are being re- 
ferred to as based on principles of “industrial en- 
gineering.” 


What Cost Mass Output! 


Production efficiency and effect on 
labor conditions 


GNORED by President Roosevelt were recom- 
mendations of the NIRB investigation into 
automobile industry labor conditions. 

The research and planning division of the 
Board, working under presidential instructions, 
found great efficiency in automobile manufac- 
ture, intense competition and unusual price of- 
ferings to buyers. 

But it set the price high In pressure on labor. 
Government investigators reported that they 
found the following in some big plants: 

Men too old for the pace at forty, and dis- 
placed. 

Production “speed-up” that was “beyond hu- 
man endurance.” 

High hourly earnings, low annual income for 
workers. 

Espionage in plants; foreman dictatorship; a 
wide gap between workers and management. 


OUTPUT SPEEDED UP 


Efficiencies that enabled one company to turn 
out a car per day for each 16 men employed as 
against one car for each 24 employed in 1930. 

Other labor savings as follows: 

Where, in 1929, the work of 250 men was re- 
quired to finish 100 motor blocks, today 19 men 
finish them. 

Where, in 1929, men were paid $13.20 for their 
work on 100 blocks, they now receive $5.20. 

Where body framing cost $3 in 1929 it costs 
30 cents today. 

Where hand finishing of body frames cost $3 
in 1929 it costs 20 cents today. 

Where hanging of one door cost 60 cents in 
1929, hanging of four doors costs 9 cents today. 


Shall Government Control Credit? Future of Blue Eagle 


aa 


The NIRB investigators recommended wide 
changes in automobile industry labor policies; 
institution of a “dismissal wage”; check to the 
seasonal tendency of manufacture; abolition of 
the present Automobile Labor Board and sub- 
stitution of a new board. 

President Roosevelt, continuing the automobile 
code, defended the present labor board and over- 
looked most NIRB recommendations. 


Saving the Blue Eagle 


Prospective battles over future of 
the NRA codes 


JONALD RICHBERG’S plans for saving the 
Blue Eagle’s life are nearly ready for Con- 

gress. 

Already evident, is the fact that it won’t be 
saved without a battle. 

The Richberg prescription, as revealed by con- 
gressmen, is as follows: 

Partially revived anti-trust bars for industries 
adhering to codes. 

An open door for industries wanting to drop 
unworkable codes. 

Section 7a, intact, giving labor the right to or- 
ganize. 


LESS PRICE FIXING 


No more direct price fixing, except for indus- 
tries strictly controlled. But open price posting 
and prohibition of the “loss-leader” in retail 
trade to be allowed under broad wording on that 
subject. 

Maximum hours and minimum wages under 
codes, to be continued, with Government getting 
some power to impose these requirements on 

















AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
Manufacture of motor cars continues to 
rise sharply, approaching 1923-25 average 








balking industries. The Supreme Court’s atti- 
tude is awaited on this with the Government 
worried. 

Penalties for code violation made specific and 
reasonable. 

Essentially the plan is to continue the present 
National Industrial Recovery Act, with some 
modifications, for two more years after June 16, 
1935, when the present act expires. 


OBSTACLES TO PLAN 


But two fights face that plan. 

One is to revive, with full force and effe@%, the 
old anti-trust laws. 

The second is to write into law a compulsory 
30-hour week. 

NIRB members, far from agreeing with the 30- 
hour week demand, wish they could institute a 
40-hour week. Present codes, mostly with 40- 
hour maximums, include so many exceptions, so 
many classifications, and so many loopholes, that 
enforcement is proving impossible. 

The low-down is that the Administration, if 
pressed, might compromise on a flat 40-hour 
week for industry, instead of a 30-hour week, 
with time and a half for all hours above that. 
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Average cash income of farmers in the United States rose 42 
per cent between 1932 when there was no program of crop 
control and 1934 when the AAA and the drought were func- 
The largest increase, resulting from higher prices 
and from bounty payments raised through processing taxes, 


tioning. 


gains. 
included. 








occurred in the cotton States. 
saw the slaughter of 6,000,000 pigs, made the next largest 
All States showed gains, when benefit payments are 
Illustration prepared by The United States News 
from Bureau of Agricultural Economics map. 





The corn belt, which in 1933 


Business Battles 


Prospective fights in Congress over 
holding companies, corporations, 
and taxes 


(GROUNDWORK for many a battle affecting 
business men is rapidly being laid in Con- 
gress. 

NRA and banking bills serve simply as samples. 
Knives are being sharpened, artillery unlimbered 
and oratory polished for the work ahead. 

Only fast moving by the White House saved 
the President’s $4,880,000,000 works program from 
becoming a $2,880,000,000 “dole” in the Senate ap- 
propriations committee. 

Even fast stepping failed to keep the Senators 
from deciding in committee that “prevailing 
wages” should be paid on jobs under the new 
plan; that projects involving skilled workers 
should be done by contract under bids; that pri- 
vate enterprise be favored. 

Backers of the President’s plan argued that 
these changes would wreck the whole program. 
“Prevailing wages” would involve higher scales, 
union wages in most areas. Contract jobs would 
slow up work, increage the cost 

In evidence was a conservative-radical cleav- 
age. 


HOLDING COMPANIES 
The same conservative-radical cleavage will ap- 
pear in the fight over utility holding companies. 
Lives of these agencies of centralized industrial 
control will be short if Congress accepts plans 





—Harris & Ewing 
WHEN SENATORS MEET 
They don’t always discuss legislation, al- 
though this time, both Senator Glass and Sen- 
ator Fletcher (left to right) have the new 
banking legislation on their minds. 





shaped at the White House, but offered without 
specific Presidential endorsement. Jan. 1, 1937, 
would see the start in holding company break-up, 
with Jan. 1, 1940, witnessing the end. “Geographi- 
cal and economic unity” would serve as the basis 
for reorganization of utility control. 

A new bill aimed at holding companies will ap- 
proach the problem of destruction by taxation. 
In each case the TVA and State and municipal 
utility systems are exempt from provisions of the 
proposed law. 

Along with the attack on utility holding con- 
cerns will go an effort by Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, (Dem.), of Montana, for a tax on all 
business “bigness.” Said the Senator of the plan 
to tax utility units: 

“Its spirit is the spirit of the bill I propose for 
a Federal tax on bigness, that is, a tax on cor- 
porations based on their size.” 

He would break up big units in industry by a 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 
The Fisher index is unchanged at levels 


above a year ago but 20 per cent below 1926 














graduated tax on corporation incomes like the 
present graduated tax on individual incomes, and 
a graduated tax on corporate capitalization. 

This is the “industrial pulverization” theory 
that New Dealers are talking about. 


Mtlions and Billions 


High cost of codes; Federal deficit 
mounts; HOLC foreclosures 


AS a matter of information: 
. Codes are costing industry $41,400,000 a year, 
according to an official estimate. 

Code expenses are being cut sharply; code au- 
thority wages reduced in proportion. 

The seven month Federal deficit was $1,965,- 
673,000, or $43,000,000 larger than a year ago. 
Spending rose but so did tax income. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation is to start 
foreclosing on delinquent home owners able but 
unwilling to pay. About 30 per cent are behind 
in payments. 

Business continues to improve, but the pace 
has slackened. 

The Department of Commerce reports indus- 
trial activity now higher than at any time in 
1934. 

OweEN Scott. 
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LABOR: UNIONS AND THE A 





BETWEEN organized labor and 

the Administration a rift, long 
widening, became an open break last 
week, 

It came as a sequel to the Presi- 
dent’s renewal of the automobile 
code on January 31 in which none 
of the changes demanded by the 
American Federation of Labor was 
incorporated. 

These demands were chiefly labor 
representation on the code authority 
and abrogation of the “merit clause.” 
Even more important, though 
strictly speaking not connected with 
the code, was a request that the Au- 
tomobile Labor Board be abolished. 

The President’s adviser, Donald R. 
Richberg, was 
with having brought about the re- 
newal of the code. Mr. Richberg 
was formerly an attorney who rep- 
resented labor interests. Upon him 
leaders of the Federation concen- 
trated their attack while expressing 
a desire to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent. 


MR, RICHBERG REPLIES 


Branded by his opponents as “a 
traitor to organized labor,” Mr. 
Richberg replied that he was not 
acting as a representative of “any 
particular labor organization,” but 
was following his conception of the 
public interest. Then the President 
entered the controversy in two de- 
cisive moves. 

First, he published correspondence 
between himself and the Federation 
in which he had been asked to 
abolish the Automobile Labor 
Board. He not only refused point 
blank to accede to the request, but 
took the Federation to task for boy- 
cotting elections now being held by 
this Board for the selection of bar- 
gaining agencies. 

He denied that the Federation’s 
withdrawal of its “support” from the 
Board affected its standing in any 
way. “The Board,” he said, “is es- 
tablished under governmental au- 
thority.” 

Second, he .made public a letter 
from William Green, president of 
the A, F. of L., asking the removal 
of S. Clay Williams as chairman of 
the NRA administrative ‘board. 

This request was in furtherance 
of a resolution passed by the Feder- 


generally credited | 
| which he had asked on labor condi- 


‘Split Withthe Administration Over Work 





_ Conditions Under Automobile Agree- 
ment—Possibilities of Strike 








ation’s convention last October. Mr. 
Green’s letter was accompanied by | 
the President’s reply, which was a | 
friendly, courteous, but firm, “No.” 
ke * 


LABOR RELATIONS STUDY 
RIOR to the renewal of the auto- 
mobile code, the President re- 
ceived from the National Industrial 
Recovery Board a report of a study 


tions in the motor industry. 

It was on the basis of this report 
that the renewed code carried a re- 
quirement for bringing out new car | 


| models in October instead of Janu- 





ary. The purpose was to regularize 
employment for the maximum num- 
ber of employes instead of giving 
sporadic employment to a greater 
number at the peak with a much | 
smaller number in low periods. 

Another important recommenda- 
tion of the NRA Board was entirely 
ignored. It was a suggestion that 
“definite consideration should be 
given to the advisability of estab- | 
lishing under the authority of the | 
Recovery Act, a comprehensive Au- 
tomotive Industry Labor Relations 
Board. It would seem that the time 
has arrived for a major constructive 
effort of this type.” 


AS THE NRA SEES IT 

Behind these carefully chosen 
words lies a dramatic situation. 

They mean, for one thing, that the 
investigators considered the present 
Automobile Labor Board to be in- 
adequate to the task of establishing 
labor relations on a satisfactory 
basis. Says the report: 

“Many of the complaints against 
management—such as poor working 
conditions, terror and discrimina- 
tion—will disappear when and if fa- 
cilities are fully extended for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.” 

At the time the study was made 
none of the bargaining agencies set 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS | 


Who Joined Us This Week and 
Who Are Receiving Their First 
Copy of The United States News: 


THE most important subject of the day is na- 


tional affairs. 


This whole subject is often so involved, and 
so complicated that it is extremely confusing— 
unless painstakingly untangled and set forth in 
its proper proportions 
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the important “trees.” 


News From Original Sources 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS gathers its news 
from original sources, and checks all the facts 


the same way. 


Speed Is Essential! 


end without loss of time. 
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: The one idea back of this newsmagazine is to 
give you a chance to see the “‘forest’’ of national 
affairs—and, at the same time, not to overlook 


This newsmagazine cuts through the welter of 
news which comes out of Washington each week, 
sifts it, sorts it, verifies it first-hand, condenses it— 

; and organizes it for quick reading. The United 
; States News aims to give you clarification and under- ‘ 
( standing of “what it’s all about.” 


BECAUSE speed is essential, The United States 
News is presented in newspaper form. 
and interpretation thus reaches you over the week- 
With any other form, this i 
same speed would be impossible, 

But you will note that nevertheless the articles 
in The United States News are written with maga- ' 
The articles explain not alone | 
what has happened, but what is the true significance df 
and meaning of current developments. | 
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The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
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up as a result of the elections held 
under the Automobile Labor Board 
were operating. 

Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that 
the report rather pointedly spoke of 
setting up a Labor Board. 


The present one, while credited | 


with improving conditions, was said 
to have failed to solve the problem 


of dismissal without reasons being | 


assigned and the problem of age re- 
striction, which is said to be about 
40 years. 

x**k 
THE LABOR ELECTION 


LECTIONS have now been held in 
automobile plants in which akout 
65,000 employes have had an oppor- 


tunity to vote. Of this number, 60,- | 


838 participated in the balloting. 
Those choosing no organization to 


| represent them numbered 47,464. 


The A. F. of L. unions polled 2,486 
votes, which figure is exceeded by 
the 5,508 votes cast for various com- 
pany unions. 

Whatever the explanation given 
by the A. F. of L. for the small num- 
ber of votes cast for it in the elec- 
tions, the returns on their face ap- 
pear to show relative weakness of 
the Federation among automobile 
workers. 

It is said that this fact has had 
considerable influence in the deci- 
sion to ignore the Federation’s re- 
quests regarding the code and the 
Automobile Labor Board. 


STRIKE PROSPECTS 

What are the prospects for con- 
tinued peace in the automobile in- 
dustry? Several factors enter into 
the question. 

In the first place, the A. F. of L. 
is undertaking an intensive cam- 
paign of organization. There is no 


means of knowing in advance how | 


effective this campaign may be 
among the 80 per cent of the voters 
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who signified no affiliations. Bal- 
lots called only for names, it being 
left to employes to write in affilia- 
tions on their own initiative. 

In a highly organized industry a 
strike of a comparatively small num- 


ber of men may tie up the entire | 


industry. 

The most vulnerable point in the 
automobile field is the division en- 
gaged in the manufacture of parts. 
Here the A. F. of L. has consider- 
able strength and a number of 
small strikes already have taken 
place. Several of them, however, 
have been settled by a slight in- 
crease in wages. 

Prospects of labor conflicts in the 
steel industry are distinctly lessened 
by a serious cleavage within the 
ranks of the A. F. of L. itself. A con- 
siderable number of members as 
well as various local organizations 
have been read out of the Federa- 
tion as rebels. They are the “rank 
and file” group who demand direct 
action, impatient with the more de- 





liberate tactics of the conservative | 


leaders. 
x** * 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CONTRASTS 

N A TRANS-ATLANTIC radio dia- 

logue last week, Mr. Green discus- 
sed with Walter M. Citrine, general 
secretary of the Trade Union Con- 
gress of Great Britain, the achieve- 
ments and problems of labor in the 
two countries. 

As reported by the labor spokes- 
men of the two countries, the Amer- 
ican worker enjoys a shorter work 
week than the British laborer. 

On the other hand, collective bar- 
gaining in this country is still in 
its initial stages as compared with 
practice in Great Britain, where it is 
stated to be a matter of regular 
procedure in practically all indus- 
tries, workers being represented by 
unions independent of the em- 
ployers. 

Moreover, unemployment 
ance, not yet begun on a national 
scale in America, has a record of 
many years behind it in Great 
Britain. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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GRANOPA GRUBER HIMSELF INSISTS ITS NOT 
A CASE OF SECOND cHILOHOoOD! 














O we can’t blame you for being skeptical over 
Grandpa's amazing rejuvenation! 

Seriously though, there is a point we'd like you to 
consider: If you're feeling sort of worn-out and 
*“‘no-account’”’... just not quite up to snuff... perhaps 
you have a sluggish intestine, due to lack of bulk in 
your diet. 

So why don’t you eat Post's 40% Bran Flakes every 
morning? It contains bran to supply the balk you 
need, to help keep food wastes moving along the 
intestinal tract... and to promote regular elimina- 
tion. It also contains other parts of wheat, to supply 
that appetizing flavor. You'll love it! 


Post's 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods, 
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New 1935 Ford V-8 cab and chassis with dual 
wheels and auxiliary springs, available at extra 
cost, in use as a tractor unit with semi-trailer, 


THERE'S one SURE way to find out whether a truck will do 
the job you expect of it. That's by testing it with your own 
loads, over your own routes, with your own driver at the 
wheel. You find out EXACTLY what the truck will do 


under your own operating conditions. 


Ford extends an invitation to ALL truck operators... 
whether they own one truck or one thousand trucks .. . to 
make this test without cost or obligation. Ford dealers 
have such complete confidence in V-8 Performance, V-8 
Reliability, and V-8 Economy that they are ready and 
willing to place a 1935 Ford V-8 Truck at the disposal of 


any responsible operator. 



















FORD V-8 TRUCK 


You are invited to make your own test of V-8 Per- 
formance and V-8 Economy. If you are interested 
in lowering your hauling costs, I will arrange an 
“on-the-job” test with your own loads... over your 
own routes .., with your own driver at the wheel, 
YOUR FORD DEALER 











Ask your Ford dealer to arrange an “on-the-job” test for 
you. Borrow his demonstrator truck. Use it in place of one 
of your present units... even one of greater capacity ..+« 
and keep track of your costs. Then compare V-8 Economy 
and V-8 Performance with your present equipment. Let your 
own experience prove the superiority of V-8 speed, V-8 
power and V-8 acceleration. Consider the Ford Low-cost 
Engine Plan and other exclusive exchange privileges that 
assure welcome savings in maintenance costs. 

Then look at the price! You will be convinced once and 
for all that the 1935 Ford V-8 Truck is this year more than 
ever AMERICA’S GREAT TRUCK VALUEi 





The only truck at any price 
that gives you all these features 


New Loap Disramution for better braking, 
more uniform tire and brake wear. 


New Driver Comront, driver's compart- 
ment completely lined, triple ventilation 
System, instruments grouped directly in 
front of driver, adjustable seat. 


New, Quicg-stoppinG, Ris-coo.ep Braxes, 
longer life between adjustments, will not 
“fade.” Drums will not “bell-mouth.” 


New Ctutcu, lower pedal pressure at 
idling speed, plate pressure increases 
by centrifugal force as engine speed 
increases, minimizing slippage. Larger 
diameter. More friction surface. 


New Dmectep-FLow CRrANECASE VENTILA 
TION reduces corrosion and oil dilution. 


New Cooumne Erriciency, larger radiator, 
larger water pump impellers. 


80-Honszpower V-8 Truck ENncmve, uses no 
more fuel than a “four,” 


Low-cosr Enciwe EXxcHance, saves time, 
saves money. An exclusive Ford feature. 


FuLL-rLoatina Rear Axte, straddle- 
mounted pinion. 

















F. 0. B. DETROIT 





Fut. Torogve-ruse Dasve permits free 
shackling of semi-elliptic rear springs. 
Sraaicut FRAME. no “kick-up.” 

Om.ess Front Spring SHACKLES require no 
attention, 


Deep-szuttiw FeNpeRrs in colors that match 
hoot sad cab. 


Baxep ENAMEL FinisH, more durable, easier 
to clean, 
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‘NEW BANKING BILL: WHAT IT DOES TO CREDIT CONTROL 





*Power Over Volume of Loans and| 


Financial Policies Would Be Vested 
In Reserve Board 





. To PROVIDE for tne sound, ef- 

fective, and uninterrupted op- 

eration of the banking system, and 
for other purposes.” 

Under that preamble, Congress is 
offered a plan, prepared with the 
approval of President Roosevelt, to 
shift the control of credit within the 
United States. 

Out of the hands of bankers and 
business men in 12 Federal reserve 
districts, and into the hands of of- 
ficials located at Washington would 
go control of banking policy. 

Such is the interpretation read by 
many officials into the bill now in- 

‘troduced in the House of Repre- 


* sentatives by Representative Stea- 
gall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Three titles are contained in the 
78-page document. The first deals 
with establishment of a permanent 
insurance system for bank deposits. 
The second deals with the shift in 
control of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. The third deals with techni- 








cal legal changes, including bank re- 
lationships with holding companies. 


Following is a summary and ex- 
planation of the more important 
sections of the banking bill: 









reasonable, any longer, 


RD. D' 





When owner's party holds two or more first-class one- 
way or round-trip tickets, private motor can be shipped 
along, BY FAST FREIGHT, for only one additional 
ticket at 3.6 cents per mile. It's simple as A BC. 


For detailed information —phone, call on pr address 

@. C. DILLA ist. Pass. Agt.. SANTA FB RY, 

303 Franklin Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, ™ 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1466 


-TO CALIFORNIA 
OR THE SOUTHWEST 
- WHILE YOU RIDE 
COMFORTABLY 
BY RAIL. . . 


Twice as many wise Santa Fe 
patrons did just that in 1934 as in any other year. 


And Why? 


Because they discovered that cost had been made so low it wasn't 
to deny themselves the pleasure and con- 
venience of having their own motors to run about in at destination. 


They already knew that California and the Southwest are big; 
packed with interesting places and magnificent scenery from end 
to end; and webbed with beckoning roads whose exploration 
would add immeasurably to vacations at hotel, ranch or resort. 


36’ 


per mile 
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Title J 


Section 1 creates a permanent 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Section 2 deals with the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency and Section 3 
with definitions. 

Section 4 provides that capital 
stock of the FDIC shall have no 
vote and pay no dividends. 

Section 5 includes in the FDIC 
permanent insurance system all 
those banks now in the temporary 
system and Section 6 sets out that 
they shall continue to be included 
unless they give notice to the con- 
trary within 30 days of passage of 
the bill. 

Section 7 deals with reports on 
bank conditions. 


ASSESSMENT RATES 


Section 8 provides that the assess- 
ment rate for banks which are in 
the FDIC shall be one-twelfth of 1 
per cent per year upon the total 
amount of deposits. This rate 
may be reduced as much as 50 
per cent if the insurance fund justi- 
fies. The temporary plan permitted 
a l per cent assessment. 

Section 9 authorizes any insured 
bank, except a National member 
bank or a State member bank, to 
terminate its status as an insured 





bank on 90 days’ notice. 

In addition, this section provides 
for discipline of banks which violate 
conditions set by the FDIC. The | 
Board of that organization may or- | 
der a disobedient bank to leave the 
insurance system and notify its de- 
positors to that effect. Old deposits, 
in that case, would continue in- 
sured for two years, but new deposits 
would not be insured. 

Section 10 deals with suits under 
the law and Section 11 with exam- | 
inations of banks by examiners for 
FDIC. 

SCOPE OF PROTECTION 

Section 12 makes permanent what | 
now is a Temporary Federal Deposit 
Insurance Fund. Deposits of banks | 
in the FDIC would be protected up 


| to a maximum of $5,000. 





Protection under the temporary 
plan now in effect likewise is $5,000, 
but under the permanent plan which 
will go into effect unless the present 
law is changed deposits will be in- 
sured in full to $10,000 with 75 per 
cent insurance from $10,000 to $50,- 
000 and 50 per cent insurance for all 
deposits above that amount. 

Section 13 permits the FDIC to 
accept FCA, RFC, and HOLC bonds, 
guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, on the same basis as straight 
Government bonds. 
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. * too, will enjoy this delicious, wholesome 
dessert. If you have not yet tasted Kre-Mel—see 


that the “‘lady of the house” visits her grocer and 


serves Kre-Mel for dessert for dinner. You'll then 


agree with the man in the picture—“‘It’s great!” 


Kre-Mel is rich in Dextrose, one of the basic 


sources of body energy. Besides its high nutri- 
tive value, Kre-Mel has “appetite appeal” and 
may be served more often than other des- 








serts, without your tiring of its tasty goodness. 
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Sections 14 and 15 deal with tech- 
nical practices and Section 16 pro- 
vides for liquidation of bank assets 
that may be taken over by FDIC. 
Section 17 requires approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury before 
FDIC can issue bonds, and permits 
the Secretary to buy such bonds and 
sell them as part of the public debt. 

Section 18 deals with recommend- 
ations to Congress, while Sections 19 
and 20 are technical. 

Section 21 requires insured banks 
to carry a sign showing that depos- 
its are insured. Section 22 prohib- 
its insured banks from paying divi- 
dends until their assessments are 
paid, and prohibits mergers without 
FDIC approval. 

Section 23 forces State banks into 
the Federal reserve system by July 
1, 1937, if they desire to have their 
deposits insured. 


Title IT 

This title deals with sweeping 
changes in the organization and 
functioning of the Nation’s Federal 
Reserve Banking system. It involves 
amendments to the Federal Reserve 
Act of 1913. A summary of the sec- 
tions follow: 

Section 201. This places control 
over Governors of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks in the Federal Re- 
serve Board at Washington. These 
Governors correspond to presidents 
of most banks. They are chief ex- 
ecutive officers. Yet under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act they were not even 
mentioned. 

Governors will continue to be 
chosen by boards of directors of the 
Reserve Banks, but must have ap- 
proval of Washington before assum- 
ing office. The office of Federal Re- 
serve Agent Is abolished. Author- 
ity heads up to the Governor, who in 
turn is responsible to the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington. 
Sought is centralization of author- 
ity over policy. 

New Reserve Bank Governors 
would be removed from a present 
requirement of two years’ residence 
in the district for which chosen. 


TERMS OF OFFICE 


Members of the boards of direct- 
ors of banks are limited to two 
three-year terms. They now are 
able to serve without limit. 

The object of that provision is re- 
ported to be to eliminate a number 
of present members of Boards of Di- 
rectors. Members of the Board, of 
which there are nine, are appointed 
three by the Government, three by 
banking interests, three by commer- 
cial and business groups. 

Section 202. Permits banks to en- 
ter the Federal Reserve System even 
though they have smaller capital 
than now required, provided they 
are members of the FDIC. 

Section 203. This deals with the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washing- 
ton which has general control over 
the Federal Reserve System. There 
are six appointive members of this 
board, besides two ex-officio mem- 
bers, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

The bill woulda raise salaries of fu- 
ture board members from $12,000 to 
$15,000 a year, it would permit re- 
tirement on pension of present mem- 
bers of the Board who have reached 
the age of 70, if they have served 
five years. 

Future members of the board 
would be required to retire when 70 
years of age. Pensions are provided 
based on length of service reaching 
a maximum of $12,000 a year. 

The executive officer of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is the Governor. 
He now is appointed for 12 years. 
The bill would make the Governor’s 
term subject to the wish of the 
President of the United States. 

Section 204 is technical. 

Section 205 is regarded as all-im- 
portant by present Government of- 
ficlals. This section deals with the 
open-market operations of Federal 
Reserve Banks, by which those 
banks buy and sell Government 
bonds. 

These operations, explains Marri- 
ner S. Eccles, present Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, are by 
far the most important instrument 
of Reserve policy. By these opera- 
tions reserves may be given to or 
taken away from member banks; 
and it is on these reserves that de- 
posits are based. 

“It is not too much to say that the 
power to control open-market oper- 
ations is the power to control the 
expansion and contraction of bank 
credit, and thus in large measure 
to control the country’s supply of 
money.” 

Under the new banking bill con- 
trol of open market operations is 








A Fifty Per Cent Gain 


In Internal Revenues 
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Internal revenue for 1934 was 50 
| per cent higher than in 1933. Off- 
| cial figures just released show a rise 
from two billion dollars to almost 
three billions. 

Increases in internal revenue col- 
lections were registered in all three 





| Classifications, income, processing 


and miscellaneous taxes. 





shifted from banking and industry 
to the Government. At present an 
open market committee guides op- 
erations. This committee is com- 
posed of one member from each 
Federal Reserve District appointed 
by the Board of Directors of each 
reserve bank annually. The Fed- 
eral Reserve has no membership on 
the committee. 

Now this would be changed. The 
open market committee would in- 
clude the Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board as chairman, two 
members of the Federal Reserve 
Board selected by the Board, and 
two Federal reserve governors se- 
lected by the 12 bank governors. 

Once upen market policy has been 
decided by this committee, all banks 
are to be required by law to adhere 
to that policy. This committee can 
recommend changes in rediscount 
rates. Through the committee con- 
trol over credit would be shifted to 
Washington. 

Section 206 deals with the assets 
of banks that can be taken to Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and offered for 
rediscount to make them liquid. 


REDISCOUNT CLAUSES 


At present banks can offer to Fed- 





eral Reserve Banks for exchange in- ' 


to cash only short-term obligations. 

With Government securities as 
collateral they can borrow for period 
not to exceed 90 days. Commercial, 
agricultural and industrial notes in- 
cluding bills of exchange based on 
foreign transactions may be redis- 
counted, maturities in no cases to 
exceed nine months. 

Under the bill, banks can take to 
the Federal Reserve Bank and get 
cash for “any commercial, agricul- 
tural, or industrial paper” that 
meets regulations the Federal Re- 
seftve Board may establish. Ad- 
vances may be made to these banks 
on their promissory notes “secured 
by any sound assets for such mem- 
ber bank.” 

Section 207 provides that Federal 
Government bonds can be offered 
for rediscount without regard to 
their maturity dates. 

Section 208 governs the power of 
Federal Reserve Banks to issue 
money, in the form of Federal Re- 
serve notes. 

These notes formerly had to be 
backed by 40 per cent gold certifi- 
cates and 100 per cent of the balance 
had to be short-term paper of the 
kind that was eligible for rediscount. 


BACKING FOR NOTES 


Now the requirement is that 40 
per cent of the notes’ backing still 
must be in the form of gold certifi- 
cates but the remainder need not be 
backed by any specific assets set 
aside for that purpose. Rather the 
notes are a first lien on all assets of 
the bank. 

Section 209 permits the Federal 
Reserve Board to change reserve re- 
quirements for deposits of Federal 
Reserve member banks. Now the 
President and five board members 
must approve. 

Section 210 makes real estate 
mortgages eligible for rediscount at 
Federal Reserve Banks. This is 
aimed at an unfreezing of the pres- 
ent frozen situation in the real es- 
tate mortgage market. 

At present real estate loans by 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Banks Into the 


owe ven for Bringing All Insured State 


Reserve System 


By July 1, 1937 





member banks must be limited to 
five-year periods and to not more 
than 50 per cent of the value of the 
property. 

Now the law would be changed to 
permit loans up to 60 per cent of 


the value of the property if loans are | 
for three years, or to 75 per cent of | 
that value if they are amortized over | 


any period up to 20 years. It permits 
real estate loans to an amount not 
to exceed the total of a bank’s com- 
bined capital and surplus or to ex- 
ceed 60 per cent of its savings de- 
posits. 


Title HI 

This title involves miscellaneous 
changes in the country’s banking 
and currency laws, largely of a 
technical nature 

The most important of those pro- 
posed changes are as follows: 

Permits non-banking holding 
companies to vote their bank stock. 

Permits banks to continue owner- 
ship of security affiliates if those 
affiliates are in process of 
liquidation. 

Permits business firms, other than 
banks, to have internal banking 
systems which are not subject to 
banking provisions. 


| Ends double liability of owners of 
| bank stock after July 1, 1937, if the 
| bank is operating on that date. 
i 
| 


Reduces amount of any one se- 
curity a National bank can own. 

Empowers Comptroller to permit 
State banks to become National 
banks and still carry assets at face 
value which do not conform to Fed- 
eral requirements. 

Permits State member banks to 
lend up to 25 per cent of their com- 
bined capital and surplus to any one 
person when the security is in the 
form of Federal obligations. 


INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


Permits Federal Reserve Banks to 
make direct loans to industry on the 
endorsement of officials of that in- 
dustry alone, rather than requiring 
endorsement and security in ad- 
dition. 

Permits Federal Reserve Board to 
set interest rates on all bank de- 
posits insured by FDIC. 

Exempts loans for industrial pur- 
poses made by Federal Reserve 
banks or the RFC from existing re- 
strictions on real estate loans. 
| Makes crimes against insured 
| banks Federal crimes. 
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Money: Assuring Market 
For Federal Bonds. . . 





Objectives of Banking Bill—Managed 
Currency and Credit—Pension Reserves 
Possible 


6¢\ | ANAGED credit” soon may take 

~~ its place with “managed cur- 
rency” as a New Deal contribution. 

Already in control of the currency 
dollar, the Administration, through 
the banking bill it has offered in 
Congress, seeks control of the credit 
dollar. ‘An analysis of the bill is 
printed on page 16.) 

A favorite official thesis is that 


recovery is being delayed by bank | 


loan requirements. An abiding of- 
ficial fear is that bankers one day 
might balk at further purchases of 
Government bonds, thereby upset- 
ting the spending policy. 
x kre 

OBJECTS OF BANKING BILL 

Legislation now proposed is aimed 
at both. Among other things, the 


Administration says, it would do the .| 


following: 


1.—Encourage lending to business | 


men by assuring bankers that any 
“sound” loan could be re-discounted 
at Federal Reserve Banks. 


jyst as liquid as cash. 
2.—Encourage lending by bankers 
to finance real estate operations by 
permitting these mortgage loans to 
be rediscounted at Federal Reserve 


banks if they conform to Govern- | 


ment requirements. 


3.—Take away present business- | 


man-banker control of the Govern- 


ment bond market and lodge that | 
in the Government itself. | 


control 
This would be done by shifts in 





That | 


would make loans classed as “sound” | ; 
| gage contracts, will be saved for 











Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 














control of the election of governors 
for individual Federal Reserve 
banks. It would give the President 
power to take the lid from Federal 
debt expansion, provided Federal 
policy called for that expansion. 

President Roosevelt has made 
known that the objectives contained 
in the bill are desired by him. 

In essense, as Officials explain, the 
intention of the present administra- 
tion is to centralize control of the 
Federal reserve system to bring it 
directly under influence of the Gov- 
ernment. Today control really lies 
in boards of directors of the 12 re- 
gional banks. 

They chapse the governor of the 
bank and determine questions of 
policy. All of that now would be 
changed toward centralization. 

xx*rt 


ADDITIONAL HOME RELIEF 

(THOUSANDS of mortgaged homes, 
the owners of which have been 

unaky to fulfill terms of the mort- 


those owners under legislative plans 
approved by Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President now has sanctioned 
a request by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation for an additional $1,- 
500,000,000 of Government credit to 
be used in refinancing distressed 
home mortgages. This addition will 
bring the total of HOLC credits to 
$4,500,000,000. 

x*k 


USE FOR PENSION RESERVES 


A FUTURE SOURCE of capital for 
use by the Federal Government 
is seen by the Treasury in reserves 


' to be built up under the social se- 


curity program now before Congress. 
By 1980, under the plan submitted 
by Henry Morgenthau Jr., Secretary 


| of the Treasury, a fund of 50 bil- 
| lions will be available for tapping by | 


Government borrowers. 
Mr. Morgenthau would use the 


| 











old-age pension funds contributed | 


by workers and employers to retire | 
, the public debt and then use the 
interest payments that normally | 


would go to banks or other investors 


to bolster the pension reserves. Said | — 
he: 


“To the extent that receipts from 
the old age annuity taxes are used 
to buy out present and future 
holders of Government obligations, 


| that part of the tax revenue that is 
| now paid out to private bond holders 
| will be available for old age annuity 


benefits, thereby minimizing the net 
additional burdens upon the future.” 
Under the system of payments 
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Bills Propose Drastic Restrictions Under the Securities 
Commission; Liquidations by 1940 








EVEN years ago last week, the 


aimed at achieving the following 


Senate adopted a resolution of | objects: 


historic importance to the electric 
power industry. It was an order to 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate public utilities and in 
particular the part of holding com- 
panies in this field. 

Last week, the investigation com- 
pleted, the Senate received a bill 
from Senator Wheeler (Dem.) of 
Montana, designed to eliminate 
the holding company from the elec- 
tric power and natural gas indus- 
tries. Representative Sam Rayburn 
(Dem.) of Bonham, Tex., introduced 
an identical bill into the House. 
They are chairmen, respectively, of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The date set for the termination 
of holding companies is Jan. 1, 1940. 
After that date public utility hold- 
ing companies which have not been 
voluntarily dissolved would be forced 
to take this step by liquidation or 
distribution of assets under the trus- 
teeship of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Pending their final dissolution, 
holding companies would be re- 
quired to register with this Com- 
mission as a condition of doing busi- 
ness and to bare all their operations 
to its scrutiny. 


TAX BILL PLANNED 


In addition to these bills a fur- 
ther measure of compulsion is con- 
templated in the enactment of a 
tax bill. Under Administrative 
sponsorship, this tax legislation is 
expected to take the form of an im- 
post on incomes of holding com- 
panies. Such income consists al- 
most entirely of dividends received 
from subsidiary corporations. These 


dividends are exempt from the in- | 


come tax. The proposed plan would 
be to remove part of this exemption 


| in the case of public utility holding 


companies. 


To return to the bills already in- 
into Congress—beginning 
Oct. 1, 1935, the bills would subject | 


troduced 


all electric power and natural gas 


holding companies to rigid control | 
under the Securities and Exchange | 


Commission. This regulation is 


recommended by the Treasury the 
present Federal debt of about 28 bil- 
lions 500 millions would, be retired 
through pension payments by 1955. 

Original plans for old age annui- 
ties offered by President Roosevelt 
called for building much smaller re- 
serves than the Treasury suggested. 
They would have amounted to 15 
billions in 1980 rather than the 
50 billions sought by Mr. Morgen- 
thau. 

However, actuarial statements 
showed that the first plan would 
have involved a budget out of bal- 
ance to the extent of nearly two 
billions a year. 





1—Simplification of holding com- 
pany structures. Certain systems 
have half a dozen or more compa- 
nies intermediate between the oper- 
ating companies at the base and 
the holding corporation at the apex 
of the pyramid. One of the first 
tasks of the Commission would be to 
simplify this pattern, leaving within 
the system properties which are 
geographically and economically 
connected. 

This procedure would be a step 
in the direction of realizing a dream 
of many utility executives, who 
aimed in the 1920’s to build up vast 
regional systems of interconnected 
power stations and transmission 
lines. ‘ 

Their efforts, however, ran into 
difficulty as bidding for properties 
forced up prices. The net result 
was, in many instances, financially 
controlled systems with only a mini- 
mum of geographical relationship. 

A new power map is now in pros- 
pect, with the SEC bringing about 
the ends sought, but missed, by 
many of the more forward looking 
utility leaders of the past. 

2.—Exclusion from holding com- 
pany investments of all extraneous 
or speculative ventures, such as par- 
ticipation in the oil or gas indus- 
try. 

3.—A standard form of account- 
ing, indicating the nature of all in- 
tercorporate relationships. 


CONTROL OF ISSUES 


4.—Control of future security is- 
sues and future acquisitions. This 
is aimed at any extension of present 
systems, except for the purpose of 
carrying out integration policies ap- 
proved by the Commission. 


5.—Separation of gas and electric 


properties. Control of both types 
of utilities in the past is said to have 
given a virtually absolute monopoly, 
frequently with the result of the 
curtailing of one type of service. 
6.—Elimination of all profit in the 
dealings of a holding company with 
its subsidiaries. This would pre- 
vent holding companies from per- 
forming engineering, managerial, 
accounting and similar functions 


for operating corporations under | 
~| their control. 


In practice, it would 
seriously curtail the earnings of the 
holding companies. 

7.—Rigid control of all dealings 
between companies having inter- 
locking directorates. 

In introducing his legislation, Sen- 
ator Wheeler stated that it repre- 
sented an “assault on bigness.” 

Not yet made public is the report 
of the President’s Power Policy Com- 
mittee. The report of the National 
Resources Board, however, 
used various studies prepared for 
the former body, called attention to 
the need for large integrated power 
systems if low cost of current was 
to be achieved. 











the initial dividend. in 


Gross Opzgratixne Revence 


Operating Expenses 


DIVIDEND NOTICE, 

PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
Common Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 10% of 75 cents per share, payable 
February 15, 1935, to stockholders of record January 19, 1985. 
$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 110 of 1.50 per share, payable 
January 15, 1935, to stockholders of record December $1, 1984. 
Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the outstanding Pre- 
ferred issues of the subsidiary companies (whose common stocks are owned 
by Pacific Lighting Corporation) have been paid without interruption since 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Consolidated Statement of Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
for the Twelve Months Ended December 31, 1934 


Oprratinc Expenses, TAXES, AND DEPRECIATION: 
$19,157,913.20 


6,472,818.30 


$43,549,689.14 


5,848, 655.19 
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‘Overhauling’ 


The Fate of Holding Companies Action on Farm Front: 
In Hands of Congress 


the AAA , 





AA, the Government’s vast ma- 
chine for 
back to the farm, now has under- 
gone its second overhauling. 

A year ago, conservative George 
Peek was edged out as AAA Ad- 
ministrator when Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, sided with 
Jerome Frank, liberal General 
Counsel. 

On February 5, liberal Mr. Frank 
was edged out when Secretary Wal- 
lace threw his lot with Conservative 
Chester C. Davis, who had become 
Mr. Peek’s successor as Adminis- 
trator. 

The move a year ago was a victory 
for Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell, promi- 
nent New Dealer, who dominated a 
left-wing faction in the argicultural 
organization. 


DR. TUGWELL LOSES 

The move at this time is a defeat 
for Dr. Tugwell, and this led news- 
paper men to pry deeply into the 
present and probable future rela- 
tionship of this official with the farm 
experiment. 

On that subject, the following 
conversation occurred February 6 in 
the office of Secretary Wallace, after 
Chester Davis has said that he 
wanted men with a farm back- 
ground. 

Reporter: The Senate objected 
to Dr. Tugwell because he did not 
have “a farm background.” 

Mr. Wallace: Oh, Tugwell has a 
farm background—a good one. 

Reporter: Doesn’t this move have 
the effect of divorcing Tugwell from 
the AAA? 

Mr. Wallace: Professor Tugwell 
has not had anything to do with the 
AAA for eight months, except on 
some sugar phases. 

Reporter: What does he do down 
here? 

Mr. Wallace: Professor Tugwell 
really has a great deal to do. You 
may not realize it, but he has an ex- 
cellent scientific background and 
works very closely with the scientific 
departments. 

Reporter: Don’t you even consult 
Tugwell on adjustment policies? 

Mr. Wallace: He is very inter- 
ested in the sugar problem. 

Reporter: Would it be fair to say 
Tugwell has been eliminated from 
the AAA picture? 

Mr. Wallace: I thought that had 
been brought out long ago. 


< 


| HARMONY, THE AIM 


ACK of the changes wrought in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


pumping prosperity | 





ministration, Mr. Davis emphasized, 
was a desire to eliminate internal 
differences of opinion. 

Less attention would be devoted 
to reform; more to results. 

At bottom, differences between 
factions had been based on the ap- 
proach to agreements with food pro- 
cessing industries. 

Mr. Davis wanted to deal with the 
packers, the millers, and the can- 
ners, among others, on what he de- 
scribed as a realistic basis. He 
sought from them concessions fa- 
vorable to farmers and was ready to 
bargain on that basis. 

The group represented by Mr. 
Frank held out for no dickering with 
food processors until they opened 
their books to the Government and 
made other concessions and insti- 
tutued reforms in their practices. 
The Frank view had prevailed until 
this time. 

MR. DAVIS’ WORK 
HESTER DAVIS is the man who 
makes the wheels go round in 
AAA, 

He is an executive with few axes 
to grind. He works under Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, who shapes 
policy but admits of little hanker- 
ing for executive duties. 

These two chiefs of the farm ex- 
periment are reported to work in 
harmony—which is described as a 
sharp contrast with the situation in 
NRA and in some other emergency 
organizations. 

Mr. Davis and Dr. Tugwell also are 
reported to be friendly, even though 
their viewpoints differ. 

The AAA Administrator has a 


long background of experience in | 
He was one | 


the farm movement. 
of the leaders in the fight for the 
McNary-Haugen plan of farm ad- 


justments in the days before the do- i 
mestic allotment plan, now applied, | 


had been devised. 

At present he is responsible for 
the fulfillment of more than 3,000,- 
000 contracts with farmers. His or- 
ganization is disbursing more than 
$500,000,000 a year, and is levying 
taxes on farm products to collect 
that amount. 

Mr. Davis set up machinery ‘o 
meet the drought problem and is 
operating a large number of agree- 
ments with specialty crop farmers 
and milk producers. 


Banking Officials 


To ‘Go to School’ 


‘ Advanced Courses to Be Taught 


At Rutgers University School 


Advanced students of banking are 
to have a new Graduate School of 
Banking. . Sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, the school 
will hold its first classes on June 
17 at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 


| wick, N. J. 


Consisting of two weeks resident 
work for three consecutive Sum- 
mers and 20 weeks of home study 
in between, the courses will be con- 
ducted by Government officials, 
bank officers and professors of lead- 
ing universities. 

Enrollment will be limited to the 


| first 200 bank officers who meet the 


entrance requirements. Instruction 
will be given in all the practical and 
technical aspects of banking. 





"DIVIDEND NOTICE 








CONSECUTIVE COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1935, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1935. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noerzer, Treasurer 
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In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 
John Hancock. . . . Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. ... But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, d dependabili 
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THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


51.470,586.69 


#12,070,302.45 
304,218.50 


$12,374,520.95 


are Cottinas to be among the most popular this 
winter...6 Day Cruises with a day and one in 
Nassau, the ship is your hotel, $70 up... 13 Day 
Cruises with 8 days at best hotels in Nessau, 
$127 up. One Way Rate to Nesseu, $65 up. 
Round Trip with stopover privilege, $85. 
The populer cruiser Carinthia sails every Saturdey 
at 6 P. Brilliant concert artists, bridge chats 
and play, illustrated golf talks, travel-newsreels, 
horse-racing, talking pictures, deck sports. 
GALA 8 DAY EASTER CRUISE TO NASSAU 
AND BERMUDA... Apr. 20... . $90 up. 


TO THE 


WESTINDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 
IN THE MODERN GEORGIC 


England’s largest motor-liner ... perfectly designed 
for pleasure cruising... to glamorous ports in sunny 
Carib Seas. Concert artists, bridge and golf experts. 
TWO 14 DAY CRUISES .. . FROM WN. Y. FEB. 14 
end MAR. 2... . Visiting Le Gueire, Curaceo, 
Cartagena, Panama, Kingston, Nassau. $167.50 up. 
TWO I! DAY CRUISES ... FROM N. Y. MAR. 20 
and APR. 3... Visiting Kingston, Panama and 
a re ae ae a $132.50 up. 
SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE TO SERMUDA... FROM 
N.Y. APR. 1S... Return Apr, 21... $65 up. 


A Dey Ashore in Bermuda 


°45 up 


Neo passports 
OTHER CRUISES 
TO THE WEST INDIES 
& SOUTH AMERICA 

BRITANNIC 
Feb. 26 . .18 Days 

$210 up 


Net Operating REevexce 


Orser Income, Net 
from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the 


Northwest, the repair trucks started rolling into 
the stricken areas. Unaffected sections lent men 
to their sore-pressed neighbors. 

Even while men were on their way, the ware- 
houses of the Western Electric Company started 
shipments of tools, wire, poles, cross-arms and 
other needed equipment. It was only because of 
standardized material and standardized methods 
that the emergency was met and service quickly 
restored. 

Telephone service as you know it today would 
be impossible without the nation-wide, unified 
Bell System. 


THE value of .a nation-wide telephone service, 
under one unified system, is reflected in the day- 
by-day efficiency of your own telephone. It is 
given dramatic emphasis by an emergency. 





Teta. + > 
Deovct: 
Bond Interest 
Amortization of Bond Discount 
and Expense 
Other Interest 


$5,009,774.61 


Several years ago, the worst sleet storm in tele- 
phone history swept north from Texas almost to 
the Great Lakes and ravaged a section 150 miles 
wide. Thousands of telephone poles were broken. 
Thousands of miles of telephone wire were 
snapped by the weight of clinging sleet. Tele- 
phone communication throughout the country 
was affected by this gap in the Middle West. 

To restore the service quickly was beyond the 
power of the local telephone companies. Had 
they been forced to tackle the job alone it would 
have taken months and imposed a heavy financial 
burden. 

Instead, the full resources of the Bell System 
were thrown into the breach. From the Southwest, 


216,686.44 
29,419.01 
$5,315,880.06 
Less Interest Charged to Construction $9,863.05 
Net Deductions 
Net Incomz Berore Divipenpa 
Depvcr Drvipenps oF SUBSIDIARIES: 
Preferred Stock $1,585,501.86 
Common Stock, Minority Interest 517.00 
Total 1,536,018.86 
AVAILABLE FoR DivipENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
Common Stock or Paciric Licurine Corp. 
Drvipenps On Prererrep Stock . . 





Mar. 19 ..18 Days 
$210 up 5,276,017.01 
eee $7,098,503.94 
To MEDITERRANEAN - 
EGYPT&HOLYLAND 
AQUITANIA 
Mar. 9 . 235 Days 


First Class . $520 up 
Tourist Class $280 up 


SUMMER SEA-BREEZE 
VACATION CRUISES 
Olympic,13 days, July 6, 
20, Aus. 3,17, to Naw 
seu, ude, Seguenay, 
Quebec, Murray Bey... 
Sept. 7 to Curaceo, Le 
Gualre, Panama, Naneu, 
13 deys .. . $135 up. 





$5,562,485.08 
1,179,990.00 


$4,382 495.08 
4,825, 893.00 


*8 448,397.92 


The Western Electric Company is the manufactur 
ing, distributing and purchasing organization for the 
entire Bell Telephone System. ... Centralized 
activity of this kind means better quality at lower cost. 


AVAILABLE For Divipenps on Common Stoce . 
Divipznps on Common Stock 

















REMAINDER To SunP.es 
Balance Available for Dividends 
on Common Stock Equals, Per Share... .. 
* Deficit 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





42.72 


Inquire regarding 


Deferred Payment Plan See Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD’ WHITE STAR 


1504 K St. N. W., Wash., D. C. District 7775 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 488 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO | 


ee 


Ne Passports Required 
on West indies Cruises 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


V2 WES SRST 


“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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O MAKE a house livable it is not necessary to re- 
build it from the foundations. 
To rebuild America, it is not necessary to de- 
stroy the principles of fairness and equity em- 
bodied in our written Constitution. 

The federal government was intended as the servant 
and not the master of the people. 

No political autocracy in the national capital, no man or 
group of men was to be permitted to control the individual 
fortunes of the citizens under the American system con- 
ceived by Washington and Jefferson and perpetuated by 
Lincoln. 

There has been introduced in both houses of Congress 
a bill which would entrust to a single commission in the 
federal government not just temporary or emergenccy 
control but permanent jurisdiction over all holding com- 
panies directly or indirectly related to electric light and 
power and to gas companies of every sort. 

And the same bill, if unchecked by the courts or by the 
will of the American people expressed through their rep- 
resentatives in Congress, can be extended to cover every 
kind of business in the United States from department 
stores to retail shops and from mining and manufactur- 
ing to professional service. 


For the theory back of the 


WOULD WARP proposed legislation which is 
CONSTITUTION’S aimed at holding companies in 
RESTRICTIONS the utility field, indeed to correct 


abuses that ought be corrected by 

lawful and constitutional methods, is for the federal gov- 
ernment to assume permanent rights over commerce 
moving within and without state lines thus making the 
famous interstate commerce clause of the Constitution 
broader than it ever has been under any court ruling. 

The device is an ingenious one. Electrical energy 
moves across state lines. Operating companies use the 
electricity, hence the owners of stocks and bonds in 
operating companies would become subject to interstate 
commerce regulation and could only exist by sufferance 
of a federal bureau which would arrogate to itself the 
right to decide which shall live and which shall die. 

This is plainly in conflict with what the Supreme Court 
of the United States has decided. But legislators under 
the New Deal have little respect for precedents estab- 
lished by the highest court in the land. They believe in 
legislating first and litigating afterwards. 

Unfortunately by the time cases can be fought upward 
through lower courts, the damage has been done. 

Already since the agitation to destroy electric light 
and power and gas holding companies became acute—in 
the last few weeks of 1934—exactly a billion dollars in 
values have been destroyed. 


v 


This writer is in receipt of 


SAVINGS FOR many pitiful letters from persons 
OLD AGE MAY of advanced age, widows and 
BE WIPED OUT others whose sole dependence is 


on the income from these securi- 
ties many of which they bought twenty and thirty years 
ago when public utilities were declared gilt-edged by state 
governments and investing institutions of all kinds. 

Indeed, on an economic basis most of these securities 
would be gilt-edged today. 

On a political basis, however, they are potentially 
worth less and less according as the crusaders in Congress 
wreak their vengeance on these holders of securities be- 
cause of a desire to create political prestige for themselves 
or to respond to a mistaken theory that the country wants 
everybody destroyed just because the crooks and finan- 
cial jugglers must be exterminated. 

A holding company is no mysterious thing. In 1928, 
there were listed on the stock exchanges 407 industrial 
holding companies, and 46 railroad holding companies 
and 34 utility holding companies. 

If we look around us in almost every large city we shall 
find holding companies. In a sense any parent company 
which has organized one or more subsidiaries to carry on 
special lines of activity could be called a holding company. 
The Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers has a holding 
company, so has Mr. Hearst. It is a logical and economic 
form of carrying on modern business. 

Two or more individuals forming a partnership or a 
trust to care for their investments could be called a hold- 
ing company. 


THE 


Federal Government, Originally Intended as Servant of the People, Now Would Become Their 
Permanent Master, Destroying Home Rule Rights of States—Opportunities for Political 
Autocracy Increased by Holding Company Legislation 


New DICTATORSHIP 











By DAVID LAWRENCE 


A holding company in its simplest form is any com- 
pany that holds the stock of another. 
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To prevent abuses we have 


/ 
STATES’ FIELD state laws which regulate the be- 
OF REGULATION havior and operations of all cor- 
BEING INVADED porations whether they operate 


businesses directly or indirectly. 

To prevent fraud in the use of the mails across state 
lines we always have had federal statutes, though we have 
not vigorously enforced them. 

To prevent national monopolies we have anti-trust laws 
but these specifically state that holding companies are not 
to be interfered with unless they tend to lessen competi- 
tion. 

To supervise electric light and power and gas compa- 
nies, which have virtual monopolies in the cities and towns 
where they operate, we have 48 state commissions. They 
regulate rates and have the right to protect the investor 
and the consumer. 

We have lately enacted a federal securities act to pro- 
tect investors against misrepresentation or frauds in any 
security no matter where issued. 

What then is the reason for this sudden assumption 
that the federal government must usurp the powers of 
the states to regulate corporations and indeed to declare 
the right to license all businesses? 


v 
Certainly the NRA with its 


BROAD THREAT effort to control industry by 

TO BUSINESS 

IS INVOLVED American people assented for 
while only in the name of emer- 


gency. But the new holding company bill is not a tem- 
porary affair designed to take care of an emergency for a 
brief period. It is written as permanent legislation. Un- 
der its terms, all utility holding companies must begin in 
1938 to dissolve and complete their dissolution by 1940. 

The fact that for the moment the bill includes only 
electric light and power and gas utilities does not mean 
that all other holding companies are immune. On the 
contrary a simple amendment striking out the words 
“electricity,” “light, power and gas” could be adopted and 
the pending measure would instantly apply to all manner 
of businesses. 

In other words, if it is constitutional to accept the 
proposed holding company legislation as it applies to 
utilities, it will be equally valid to extend the prohibition 
of the holding company to all other businesses. 


v 


In opposition to this it might 


MEANS DANGER,.,. argued that utilities are in the 
OF ARBITRARY nature of public monopolies and 
CONFISCATION are in a class by themselves. 


True enough, but that is why the 
state governments have taken jurisdiction over them 
from the beginning. The new federal legislation adds 
nothing and subtracts nothing from the rate-making 
powers but seeks to perform in the utility field a major 
surgical operation on owners of securities. 

It is, therefore, in substance an attempt by the federal 
government to control and indeed confiscate and destroy 
securities because it arbitrarily conceives them undesirable. 
The real issue is not rates to the consumer but ownership 
of bonds and stocks. Conceivably if holding companies 
are destroyed, rates may go up due to uneconomic opera- 
tions and inadequate financing. 

Has the federal government the right to confiscate 
such property? Has the federal government the right to 
say that two or more persons shall not own securities in 
any holding company except as the federal government in 
its kingly discretion may permit? 

Examination of the draft of the new bill shows that the 
lawyers who prepared it rest their entire case on the fact 
that electrical energy when crossing state lines is inter- 
state commerce. 

Hardly an important holding company but is a part of 
a system of interconnection between states. That’s why 
great economies have been introduced and why electrical 
development has been advanced. 

Even the federal government had to create its own 
holding company in the Tennessee Valley to operate 
across state lines. 


licensing came a cropper. The 


FEBRUARY 11, 1935 
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But is the incidental business of carrying energy across 
state lines a sufficient basis for invoking the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution? 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
the transportation of energy is in itself interstate com- 
merce but that when the energy reaches the local distribut- 
ing company and is retailed to the consumers, the inter- 
state feature stops and the local regulation begins under 
state law. 

v 


e 
Clearly then the federal gov- 


AMERICA NEEDS ernment in the absence of agree- 


NO MORE 

DEFLATION may have a commission which 
could inquire into contracts made 

by operating companies in one state to receive power from 

operating companies in another state and see to it that no 

unreasonable charges are made. 

But with these transactions in buying and selling 
electricity, the federal government’s true authority begins 
and ends. 

There is no justification in law or court precedent for 
the idea that because a corporation owns stock in another 
company which in turn buys its raw materials in another 
state, this gives the federal government the right to 
blanket into interstate commerce all transactions that are 
related directly or indirectly to something which some- 
how and somewhere crosses a state boundary. 

The Supreme Court has ruled in a famous case that 
mining in itself is not interstate commerce or affected 
with the public interest though the railroad acting as a 
common carrier in transporting the same ton of coal is 
naturally subject to interstate commerce regulation. 

Attention was called at the time by the Supreme Court 
to the fact that by subterfuge the interstate commerce 
clause if permitted to include every business incidentally 
related to commerce across state lines could be used to 
break down our entire system of state government. 

This policy of legislative sabotage cannot help recovery. 
It can only block it. We want no more deflation. We 
had too much of it in 1931 and 1932. In fact Mr. Roose- 
velt’s victory at the polls in 1932 was largely the result 
of the deflation of prices brought about by a collapse of 
public confidence in all values. 
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If holding companies are to be 


WOULD DEAL destroyed in the electric light and 
SERIOUS BLOW power industry, if gas companies 
TO RECOVERY are to be separated from electric 


companies, if owners of securities 
in operating companies who have banded themselves to- 
gether for legitimate investment are to be deprived of the 
fruits of their savings and their toil, then a $12,000,000,000 
industry stands on the brink of disaster. 

It is no comfort to say the surgeon will be careful and 
will wield his scalpel with delicate skill. It is a deflationary 
move when the federal government breaks down state 
lines, brushes aside state government, and with autocratic 
fanaticism sets out to deny the use of the mails or the 
vehicles of trade and commerce to all who do not obey its 
capricious demands. 

Recovery under such circumstances is impossible. Com- 
mitments cannot be made. Employment cannot be in- 
creased while the knife of the executioner dangles over 
the heads of industry. For hovering above us constantly 
would be the power of the federal government, when the 
political whim suited its zealots, to destroy other holding 
companies. 

The federal government might as well ordain that all 
corporations shall hereafter cease to exist and that we 
should go back to stagecoach days when the coalition of 
two or more enterprising individuals in the carrying on of 
business under the corporate form was relatively 
unknown. 

The holding company legislation proposed last week is 
dangerous and destructive legislation however commend- 
able its objectives. 

It is not worthy of legislators who take an oath to sup- 
port and not destroy the Constitution. , 

It is simply the work of those who believe in the phil- 
osophy that the end justifies the means, a philosophy that 
has in the past bted tyranny and ultimately revolution. 

The federal government is and should be the servant 
and not the master of the people. 


ments between the states affected 
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